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GUEST EDITOR’S PAGE i | 


FROM PUERTO RICO, TEODORO MOSCOSCO, ADMINISTR-éTOR, 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION, SPEAKS UP FO: THE 
PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION THAT STEERS THOUS..NDS 
OF HIS PEOPLE INTO PRODUCTIVE PATHS OF LIVING. 


ITHOUT question, the excellent program of vocational education pr-sently 

training over 10,000 Puerto Rican young people annually, in 64 of our towns, 
is one of the most important factors contributing to the success of the Common. 
wealth’s intensive production program today. 


But for this training it would have been most difficult, if not impossible, to 
have achieved the substantial results in industrialization which last year alone 
meant the establishment of around 90 new factories. 


Ours is a practical, realistic program of vocational training and the students 
participating in it are funneled directly into these new plants. They are the factory 
employees who become the construction draftsmen, the diesel mechanics, machine 
shop workers; they are the ones who operate and repair our textile looms and our 
cigar-making machinery, who stitch and assemble footwear in our shoe manv- 
facturing establishments; they are the employees who in due course become the 
shop foremen who keep the bright, new wheels of Puerto Rican industry turning, 


A unique feature of our vocational education program in recent years has 
been its practical flexibility, its’adaptibility to the realities of Puerto Rico's needs. 
There was a time, and not so very long ago, when we were still teaching students 
to make shoes by hand, and other outmoded, impractical trades, the products of 
which could not possibly compete with the products of mechanized areas. Today 
our training is geared to the realities of the world in which we live, and to the 
necessities of a new Puerto Rico. 


In other words, vocational training programs presently in effect in Puerto 
Rico are modern in concept and functional in purpose. They are designed to equip 
our young people with the skills needed for modern production, and with the 
psychological attitudes which are conducive to efficiency in such skills. 


The psychological phase of the sweeping, broad-side changes occurring in 
Puerto Rico is extremely interesting. There was a period, and that was also not 
long ago, when under-currents of the hacienda-psychology were prevalent, when 
too many of our bright young people aspired only to the professions, rather than 
to earning a living by sweat of the brow. But honest sweat, channeled into pro- 
ductive enterprise, is now acquiring dignity. 


This is not to indicate that Puerto Rico is falling prey to the psychology thot 
man lives by bread alone. As must all people who would avoid cultural and 
intellectual starvation, we are active in the pursuit and development of ideas and 
in maintaining cultural values. But we know that these values can be maintained 
and pursued, both in the broad and strict sense of the term, only if a people pro- 
duces enough of this world’s goods to provide basic material necessities. We know 
that it is impossible to separate basic material needs from basic spiritual values, 
or to attempt to pursue them separately, for they are, and should be, inter-woven 
in the pattern of living. As the Governor of our Commonwealth has phrased it: 
“Bread is a material thing, but the manner in which it is distributed is of the very 
essence of the spirit.’ 


The vocational education program in Puerto Rico, as elsewhere, covers many 
phases of living, including homemaking, child-rearing, business education. Bu! 
there is no question in my mind that in the development of industrial and agri 
cultural skills which are directly related to the Commonwealth’s production program, 
it is making its greatest contribution. Through this phase of its work many thousands 
of our young men and women are helping steer Puerto Rico into new and highly 
productive paths of life. 


And so it is with special pride that | salute the vocational instructors of Puerto 


Rico, and through them the instructors in other parts of the United States where 
good and effective services are being accomplished. 
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HE 83RD CONGRESS is in full swings All standing sub- 
T committee members have been approved. Studies 
and investigations of every kind are in progress. It 


appears, at this writing, that the new Congress and” 


the new administration will move with caution in mak- 
ing any major changes in government operation. This 
is evidenced by statements contained in a speech made 
recently by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, new Administra- 
tor of the Federal Security Agency, under which voca- 
tional education functions at the federal level. 


Mrs. Hobby said: 


“To junk at once all that came to us from the preced- 
ing administration would be as unfair to the nation as 
to make permanent all past legislation which was 
needed for emergency measure.” 


She further stated that the problem of the new ad- 
ministration today is “what to save, what to modify, 
and what to change radically.” 


There is every indication that an early effort will 
be made by Congress with Presidential support to give 
the Federal Security Agency cabinet status. There is 
much sentiment on Capitol Hill in favor of this move. 
This will, of course, involve the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the Vocational Division. 


Subcommittee Appointments 


Members of subcommittees in the House and the 
Senate who will handle vocational appropriations are: 


SENATE 


Epwarp J. THYE (R), Minnesota, Chairman 
WitutiAM F. KNowLanp (R.), California 
StyLEs Bripcrs (R.), New Hampshire 
Mitton R. Youne (R), North Dakota 
Henry C. DworsHak (R), Idaho 

Everett McKINLEY DirKsEN (R), Illinois 
DeNNIs CHAVEZ (D), New Mexico 
Ricnarp B. RussELt (D), Georgia 

Lister Hitt (D), Alabama 

Harvey M. Kitcore (D), West Virginia 

A. WILLIs RoBERTSON (D), Virginia 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Frep E. BusBey (R), Illinois, Chairman 
BEN F. JENSEN (R), Iowa 

HAMER H. Bupce (R), Idaho 

Joun E. Focarty (D), Rhode Island 
Antonio M. FERNANDEZ (D), New Mexico 


(See page 3 of the February issue of the JourNAL for 
a listing of the full committees on appropriations.) 


Conferences with Vocational Leaders 


During February, your Executive Secretary had the 
benefit of the counsel of a large number of vocational 
leaders from all parts of the nation on current prob- 
lems. One such group met in Washington. Other groups 
met in various cities throughout the country. 
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Committee of Eight 


Commissioner McGrath’s “Committee of Eight” met 
for the first time in Washington, January 28-30. The 
purpose of this committee is to study the nation’s 
present program of vocational education and to make 
recommendations as to its further development and im- 
provement. Members of the committee are Chief State 
School Officers Pearl A. Wanamaker, Washington; 
Dowell J. Howard, Virginia; Lewis A. Wilson, New 
York; Dean M. Schweickhard, Minnesota; and State 
Directors of Vocational Education: J. Warren Smith, 
North Carolina; M. Norcross Stratton, Massachusetts; 
Mark Nichols, Utah; and C. M. Miller, Kansas. 


AVA’s New Bulletin 


Administration of Vocational Education at State and 
Local Levels has just come from press. A large number 
of vocational and general school administrators, state 
and local vocational directors, chief state school officers, 
and state and local school board members contributed 
to the preparation of this important publication. It has 
already had much favorable comment in educational 
magazines, papers, and letters. 

The importance of sound practices in the administra- 
tion of vocational education are emphasized in this 
new AVA bulletin, prepared especially for the use of 
school administrators and school board members. Be 
sure to secure a free copy and read it! 


AF of L Statement on Vocational Education 


We hope you will read The Rewards and Methods 
Expected of Vocational Education, on page 21 of this 
issue of the JouRNAL. This is the speech that was pre- 
sented by George L. Googe, Vice President, Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America, at the 1952 AVA Convention. 

Mr. Googe, among other things, presents the state- 
ments on vocational education that were officially ap- 
proved by the American Federation of Labor during 
the 1952 AF of L Convention. These statements, in 
clear-cut language, present the views—including sug- 
gestions and criticisms—of the AF of L on vocational 
education. 

Vocational educators should make every effort to 
enlist the aid of labor and other groups in extending 
and improving vocational education throughout the 
nation. 


Bill S$-797 
See page 31 of this issue of the JouRNAL regarding 
Bill S-797 which has been re-introduced by Senator 


Frank Carlson. 
Executive Secretary 
American Vocational Association, Washington, D. C. 
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7 wAs NoT until 1931, when the 
} benefits of the Smith-Hughes law 
vere extended to Puerto Rico, that 
yn organized program of vocational 
-ducation was started in the Island. 
rom that date on, Puerto Rico has 
itnessed 2 decades of steady growth 
n its vocational education program. 
he program, with the aid of federal 
ants and increasing Commonwealth 
ppropriations, has grown and has 
elped to relieve unemployment, to 
mprove economic conditions, and to 
aise the standard of living and the 
eneral welfare of the people. 


The variety of vocational activities 
as increased rapidly. By the end 
of the 1931-32 school year, programs 
of vocational agriculture, home eco- 
omics, and trade and industries 
ere well underway. In 1936, voca- 
ional rehabilitation was started; in 
1938, distributive occupations; and 
n 1939, vocational guidance. In 
oder to unify all vocational and 
prevocational activities of the De- 
partment of Education, existing pro- 
prams in commercial training, native 
andicrafts, and industrial arts edu- 
ation were transferred to the Voca- 
tional Education Division. 

During the 1931-32 school year, the 
ocational education program, with 
a budget of $154,980, reached about 
5,700 students. For the 1952-53 
school year, the total budget is 
$2,750,205.80, and the estimated 


enrollment in the vocational and pre- 


ocational programs is approxi- 

ately 90,000 students. This does 
not include the 60,000 students in the 
guidance program. 

Puerto Rico has always been an 
agricultural country. Sugar cane, to- 
bacco, coffee, and minor crops such 
as sweet potatoes, taniers, corn, yams, 
and vegetables, are its main prod- 
ucts. During the last 10 years, how- 
ever, concentrated attention has been 
given to the industrialization of the 
Island. One hundred and eighty- 
four new factories have been estab- 
lished recently. Puerto Rico is be- 
coming less rural and more urban. 
Industrialization is looked upon as 
the major solution to the unemploy- 
ment and overpopulation problems. 
This does not mean in any sense that 
the Puerto Ricans are neglecting 


agricultural improvement and_pro- 
duction, 


_The Battle of Production is a very 
significant and appropriate phrase 
y the Governor, Honorable Luis 
Muiioz Marin, which traces the strug- 


gle and the progress toward the 
“pansion of the Island’s basic pro- 
uctive capacity. This means agri- 
cultural, industrial and all possible 
Production increases. The number 
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. « « « How vocational education spells success for 


Governor Marin’s Operation Bootstrap in Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 


of opportunities for employment and 
increased production implies success 
or failure for the people of Puerto 
Rico. 

In the midst of these events, voca- 
tional education is making its con- 
tribution. It is indispensable to the 
marked changes in the tempo of 
industrialization; to the new empha- 
sis given to agricultural production; 
to useful employment in commercial 
and general public activities, and to 
the general welfare of a hard work- 
ing and tenacious people. 

Puerto Rico is becoming a meeting 
place for the Americas and for the 
peoples of the world. In the last 3 
years, students in UNESCO and 
Point IV Programs have come to 
Puerto Rico to observe our educa- 
tional growth and general progress 
from Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Peru, 
Chile, Brazil, British West Indies, 
French West Indies, Dutch West In- 
dies, Egypt, Lebanon, India, Pakis- 
tan, Iraq, Burma, Indochina, and 
Indonesia. These visitors have been 
greatly interested in and impressed 
by the work we are doing in voca- 
tional education. 

Vocational agriculture is stimulat- 
ing increased food production and 
aiding in the preparation of agricul- 
tural leaders and better citizens in 
Puerto Rico. Training of rural 
school boys, and young and adult 
farmers has resulted in improved 
farming methods and the improve- 
ment of farm homes. During 1951, 
7,435 farm boys and 2,000 young and 
adult farmers received supervised 
farming instruction. 

More than 1,000 acres of the school 
farms are devoted to the production 
of subsistence crops. The produc- 
tion of vegetables and starchy foods, 
as well as coffee and tobacco, helps 
to a certain extent in raising the 
agricultural production of the Com- 
monwealth. Hogs, rabbits, and 
poultry are also raised on the school 
farms. 

Approximately $30,000 is distrib- 
uted annually among the Future 
Farmers as their share of one-third 
of the school farm sales. In 1951, 
there were 7,011 active Future Farm- 
ers in 106 local chapters. 

Last year the Future Farmers had 
nearly 10,000 acres of land under cul- 
tivation, and through loans from the 
FFA Loan and Award Association 


they invested more than $20,000 in 
home projects. 


One of the most significant im- 
provements achieved by the program 
is the training of prospective and 
established farmers in the operation, 
care, and maintenance of farm trac- 
tors and other mechanized equip- 
ment. Improved techniques of pro- 
duction are taught. 

New procedures in the supervision 
of agricultural education have been 
adopted in order to orient the teach- 
ers in the use of cooperative plan- 
ning while working with individuals 
or groups. Participation of  stu- 
dents, parents, and teachers in plan- 
ning and executing local programs 
has brought about a great and con- 
structive change in the general atti- 
tude toward education in vocational 
agriculture. 

Home economics education in 
Puerto Rico trains young man and 
women in the skills of food prepara- 
tion and nutrition, clothing, child 
development, home care of the sick, 
housing, and social and family rela- 
tionships. Vocational education in 
this field was initiated in 1932 with 
36 teachers in 36 rural and urban 
schools, with an enrollment of 2,081 
girls. 

Today, the program reaches ap- 
proximately 17,000 girls, 2,000 boys, 
and 1,828 adults, in 169 homemaking 
centers. The budget for the pro- 
gram has been increased from $57,000 
in 1932 to $500,000 in 1952. In 20 
years, the program has multiplied its 
services approximately 9 times. 

Teen-age boys and veterans are 
profiting from homemaking expe- 
riences by attending regular classes, 
or through the exchange of class 
groups with vocational agriculture 
and industrial arts. Through this 
system of exchange classes, girls re- 
ceive training in home food produc- 
tion and/or home mechanics, and 
boys receive training in short courses 
covering clothing selection and care, 
food selection and preparation, and 
social and family relations. 

Home economics pupils have an in- 
teresting club program through the 
Puerto Rico Chapter of the Future 
Homemakers of America. The joint 
planning and execution of cultural, 
social and civic activities with the 
Future Farmers of America pro- 
motes desirable boy-girl relationships 
and the development of personality 
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traits essential to homemaking and 
living in a democratic society. 

Since 1950, the FFA Annual Con- 
vention has been held jointly with 
the FHA. Both groups share activi- 
ties in their annual meetings and 
profit from the social and educa- 
tional experiences. saa? 

Home economics is also assisting 
out-of-school groups in solving per- 
sonal and home maintenance prob- 
lems in a changing social order. 
Teachers organize mothers’ clubs in 
home economics centers and lead the 
girls to carry on activities with the 


participation of mothers and other 
adults in the community. 

The home economics section spon- 
sors home improvement workshops in 
cooperation with the University of 
Puerto Rico and the low-cost govern- 
ment housing projects. Such work- 
shops offer practical experience to 
teachers who are helping low income 
families to discover and use the re- 
sources available to them in solv- 
ing their food, clothing and shelter 
problems. 

The native handicrafts teachers are 
now receiving technical and profes- 





About Puerto Rico 


Roughly rectangular in shape, Puerto 
Rico has an area of 3,435 square miles and 
a population of 2,211,000. It ranks among 
the most densely populated countries of the 
world with about 650 persons per square 
mile. The Commonwealth is larger than 
Rhode Island, about three-fourths the size 
of Connecticut, and about one-twelfth the 
size of Ohio. 


Borinquen, as Puerto Rico was called by 
its Indian inhabitants, was discovered by 
Columbus in 1493, during his second trip 
to the New World. The island remained a 
possession of the Spanish Crown until 
1898, when, after the Spanish-American 
War, and according to the terms of the 
Treaty of Paris, it was ceded to the United 
States. At the time of the transfer of 
sovereignty, Puerto Rico was a Spanish 
province under the constitution of the Mon- 
archy of 1876, and governed under a char- 
ter issued by the Spanish Government in 
1897 which granted autonomy to the Island 
in respect to local affairs. 


From 1898 to 1900, Puerto Rico had a 
military government. In 1900, the Con- 
gress of the United States established a civil 
government through the Foraker Act. This 
Act, in spite of the fact that it provided 
for a form of government in some respects 
less liberal than that of the Spanish Charter 
of Autonomy, stimulated economic activity 
in the Island, and provided more funds 
than had ever been available in Spanish 
times for governmental programs to im- 
prove the health, education and general 
welfare of the people. 


In 1917, Congress passed the Jones Act, 
which removed many of the earlier limita- 
tions on self government and made the 
people of Puerto Rico citizens of the United 
States. This Act, however, did not grant 
full self-government. 


In 1947, Congress amended the Organic 
Act of 1917 in order to provide for further 
liberal changes. The Governor was made 
an elected official with power to appoint 
all the members of his cabinet on approval 
of the Insular Senate. The Auditor and 
the Justices of the Supreme Court, however, 
remained presidential appointees. The con- 
stitutional process herein outlined culmi- 
nated in the approval of the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


Public Law 600 of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, approved July 3, 1950, at the request 
of the people of Puerto Rico, and described 
in the Act itself as being “in the nature of 
a compact” between Congress and the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico, enabled the latter to 
accept or reject the terms of the Law. The 
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Puerto Rican people accepied the terms by 
a large majority in the referendum of 
June 4, 1951, and after the necessary pro- 
cedures, the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico was framed. 


The President of the United States signed 
the Congressional resolution whereby the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico was ratified on July 3, 1952. 
The proclamation and founding of the 
Commonwealth and its Constitution were 
carried out by the people of Puerto Rico 
on July 25, 1952. Under this new political 
status, the Island continues under - federal 
jurisdiction with self-government in all 
local affairs. The legislative, judicial, and 
executive powers are in the hands of the 
Puerto Ricans. 


Keeping pace with the constitutional 
developments is the educational progress 
of a hard working people who struggle on 
this small island to achieve decent stand- 
ards of living. Efforts were made under 
the Spanish regime to develop some phases 
of vocational education, but as a general 
rule the schools had curriculums of tradi- 
tional subjects, with no vocational classes 
for the boys and girls who later would be 
in charge of the commercial, industrial and 
agricultural activities of the country. Most 
of the native workmen were illiterate 
and either learned their trades through 
inefficient pick-up methods, or served a 
modified form of apprenticeship under 
which they acquired the manipulative skills 
of their respective crafts. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the American Military Govern- 
ment inaugurated in Puerto Rico in 1898, 
approached with great concern the estab- 
lishment of an adequate system of education 
for the Island. 


The Civil Government, inaugurated in 
1900, brought to Puerto Rico in the next 
few years, programs of instruction in man- 
ual arts, domestic science, commerce and 
agriculture. Although these programs were 
more of a general education type, it was 
obvious that the purely academic curricu- 
lum was being readjusted. By 1930, almost 
every school district in the Island had a 
manual training department. Traditional 
woodwork and mechanical drawing were 
the only activities given attention, except 
at the Roman Baldorioty de Castro School, 
in San Juan, capital of the Island, where in 
addition, printing, plumbing, machine shop 
and electricity were taught. 


Another vocational education enterprise 
developed during 1930 was the organiza- 
tion of the School of Arts and Trades at 
the University of Puerto Rico. Day classes 
were offered in auto mechanics, electricity, 
machine shop, cabinet making, power sew- 
ing machine operation, and industrial 
needlework. 


sional training in home economig 
It was considered highly ac\visab 
that these 200 teachers in the ruyy 
and urban secondary schools join the 
home economics teachers in offeriny 
homemaking instruction, rather thay 
having the 14,000 girls enrolled jy 
the native handicrafts courses ded, 
cate all of their class time to thj 
program. 

The home economics section facg 
a challenge in attempting to offer! 
years of home economics to even 
girl and to as many boys as possible 
in the junior high school; in opening 
a vocational homemaking center jj 
every rural secondary unit and wy. 
ban junior or senior high school; jy 
getting additional teachers to tak 
charge of itinerant adult work; jp 
promoting the establishment ¢ 
school cooperatives and home indw 
tries; and in developing a_progran 
in which the home, the school, ani 
the community participate to achiey 
more effective education for hon 
and family living. 

Trade and industrial education ha 
been making steady progress sine 
1931. The program is now well up 
der way in 11 vocational trat 
schools, 10 of which were built an 
equipped during the years 1946 t 
1952 at a total cost of $6,447,000. 

There are 20 programs of divers! 
fied occupations’ in 16 centers on th 
Island, and a very effective program 
of part time and evening classes i 
in operation. The total appropri 
tion for the trade and industrial edij 
cation program for the year 19523) 
is $854,841.54. Total enrollment fo 
the year 1952-53 is 13,890, with 3,45 
students in vocational trade school 
485 in the diversified occupation 
program, and an estimated 10,000 il 
part time classes. In each vocation 
trade school, a special training pri 
gram for veterans is in operatidl 
through which 12,569 veterans hav 
received training. 

The regular trade and _ industril 
education program offers courses it! 
auto-body repair and painting, aul 
mechanics, bakery and pastry, brid 
laying and masonry,  carpentt 
and woodworking, carpentry (tt 
chanic) , construction drafting, ele 
tric wiring and electric motors, dies 
mechanics, dressmaking, furnitu 
making, furniture upholstery, ™ 
chine shop, ornamental iron wot 
plumbing and pipe fitting, powe 
sewing machine operation, printil 
and linotype operation, radio 
pair, refrigeration and air conditi0 
ing, watch and clock repairing a 
jewelry. 

In accordance with recommentt 
tions made by the University of @ 
lumbia Committees (based on ® 
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Distributive Education in Puerto Rico has taught boys and girls how to create these attractive display windows. 
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Rico), we have been extending the apd 
vocational education program on the Coe 
senior high school level. In 1959 4f_ [ct 
vocational high schools were opened J0""8 
and vocational trade programs wer above 
added in 2 senior high schools. One 
The movement to encourage the "N° ‘ 
establishment of new industries jp offi E 
Puerto Rico constitutes the core of ploye 
Governor Luis Mufioz Marin’s pro. ments 
gram, commonly called Operation -) 
Bootstrap. In 1949, in view of the ope 
urgent need for skilled workers, the "© ‘ 
Division of Vocational Education jp. the o! 
augurated a program of part time - 
and evening classes for industrial Las 
workers. Under the present arrange. traine 
ments, the Division of Vocational se*¥“ 
Education pays the instructors’ sala § &U™' 
ries and management bears the cos Pat!0! 
of materials when training is given $!V¢" 
at the industrial plants. servic 
The average cost per trainee dur. 
ing the period from August 1, 1949 
to November 31, 1952, has been esti- 
mated at approximately $15. From 
August, 1949 to November, 1952 
over 16,500 workers were trained at 
a total cost to the government of 
approximately $234,000. This pro 
gram, if intensified and expanded, 
will contribute greatly toward pro- 
viding the necessary trained person 


. nel for both new and established em 
Below: A refrigeration training pro- industries. Infor 


for adult 1939. 
inhidleeitiaamaaas The Division of Vocational Edu. aate 


cation is also intensifying the distr: B  fedey. 
bution of materials and information fo, g 
in order to improve and expand the® gujar 
industrial orientation of our people Nove: 


With the coming of American cap Sin 
ital to Puerto Rico, commerce and form: 
industry began to develop rapidly. given 
To cope with the increased demand § traini 
for secretaries, typists, and othe Cour: 
clerical workers, a 2 year commercial § are 2 
course was opened in available high Univ 
schools on the Island. Gradual 
expansion of the program made pos 
sible the establishment of 21 com: 
mercial education centers with 1§ in ¢} 
total enrollment of 3,352 students. publi 


The distributive education cooper §  selor: 
ative program was initiated in 1939.8 schoc 
The demand for “store” English TI 
classes surpassed that of other classes prove 
Since Spanish is the vernacular "ff  fe<<i, 
Puerto Rico, store employees felt 1% 950 
urgent need to learn practical Eng prep: 
lish to take care of continental © @  catio 
tomers in the Island. prog 

The adult education program proy, 
started in 1939 with a total enroll: arati 
ment of 1,280 and reached its highes! 
peak in 1950 with an enrollment 0 aap 
3,003. servi 

The business education prograll ance 
offers 3 concentrations on the high thee 
school level: secretarial, cleric! 


evalu: 
curric 
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and bookkeeping, and distributive 
occupations. 

Cooperative part time training 
functions very well for students ma- 
joring in the concentrations listed 
above. 

One hundred sixty-nine distribu- 
tive education students, and 615 
office occupations students were em- 
ployed in different types of establish- 
ments during their senior year. Sev- 
enty per cent of the distributive 
education students work in distribu- 
tive occupations. Fifty per cent of 
the office occupations students work 
as stenographers, clerks, and typists. 


Last year, 3,910 adults were 
trained, and 17 communities were 
served. A total of 65 industrial ex- 
ecutives received instruction in occu- 
pational Spanish. Teachers are 
given special attention through in- 
service training, demonstration 
classes and conferences. 

A committee of business education 
supervisors from the central office, 
and business education personnel 
from the University of Puerto Rico 
is currently working on the re- 
evaluation of the business education 
curriculum. 

The Insular Board for Vocational 
Education approved an amendment 
to the Insular Plan for Vocational 
Education creating the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service in 
1939. Puerto Rico became the 12th 
state to meet the requirements of the 
federal-state cooperative program 
for guidance services. The first in- 
sular supervisor was appointed on 
November 15, 1939. 

Since 1940, the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service has 
given immediate attention to the 
training of guidance personnel. 
Courses in guidance and related fields 
are given in cooperation with the 
University of Puerto Rico. 

In 1943, the Insular Legislature 
appropriated $150,000 for counseling 
services which permitted an increase 
in the guidance personnel in the 
public schools. A total of 88 coun- 


selors were assigned for the 1952-53 
school year. 


The University of Puerto Rico ap- 
proved the curriculum for the pro- 
fessional diploma in guidance in 
1950 with a program of studies 
prepared by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the University. This 
program has made possible great im- 
provements in the professional prep- 
aration of counselors. 

Institutional training of counselors 
has been supplemented by the in- 
service training provided by guid- 
ance service supervisors and the 
lunerant counselor-trainer. 
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Above: Adult farmer class 
Opposite: Guidance counseling 


Below: A farm shop, Puerto Rico 





The guidance service has cooper- 
ated with the Research and Statistics 
Division of the Department of Edu- 
cation in establishing norms for 
Puerto Rico at the secondary level 
for the Cooperative Inter-American 
tests of general ability, reading in 
English, and reading in Spanish. Re- 
sults of the tests have been inter- 
preted by guidance personnel as a 
source of information for adapting 
teaching methods and as a basis for 
students in relation to their educa- 
tional and vocational plans. 


Since 1940, bulletins have been 
prepared by the guidance service. 
Occupational briefs for students and 
articles have been published in pro- 
fessional reviews and newspapers to 
aid in the promotion of the program. 


Follow-up surveys have been made 
of junior and senior high school 
graduates to help those who were 
unable to continue their training. 
Similar studies were carried out in 2 
vocational trade schools. 


Vocational rehabilitation is a ma- 
jor public service through which 
Puerto Rico and the federal govern- 
ment jointly make public funds avail- 
able to train disabled persons for 
remunerative employment. Through 
present vocational rehabilitation 
plan the following services are of- 
fered to those persons who due to 
their physical or mental condition 
are vocationally handicapped: medi- 
cal examinations; counsel and guid- 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN PUERTO RICO 


ance; medical, surgical, psychiatric 
and hospital care; artificial appli- 
ances; vocational training; mainte- 
nance and_ transportation; tools, 
licenses and equipment; job place- 
ment and follow-up services. 

Medical examinations, counsel and 
guidance, training, placement and 
adjustment services are available at 
no cost. Medical, surgical, psychi- 
atric and hospital care, artificial 
limbs, maintenance and _ transporta- 
tion, tools, licenses and equipment 
are provided on the basis of eco- 
nomic need. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Di- 
vision, during its 16 years of opera- 
tion, has been instrumental in plac- 
ing 4,856 disabled individuals in 
productive situations in our Island’s 
economic life. 


In 1948, we inaugurated a pro- 
gram of in-sanatorium rehabilitation 
services for the tuberculous. 


For the rehabilitation of the blind, 
the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation organized the first industrial 
shop for the blind in Puerto Rico. 
This was made possible through the 
cooperation of the War Emergency 
Program of Puerto Rico and the 
Lions Clubs. The Vocational Insti- 
tute for the Adult Blind has proved 
to be of great assistance in the re- 
habilitation of the blind. It has been 
successfully selling to private indus- 
try the idea of employing blind per- 
sons duly trained. 


te lula ox. Madar 


Tool storage equipment in the Industrial Arts Laboratory of Industries, San Juan. 
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In 1948 the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation put into operation a 
shop for manufacturing artificial 
limbs and braces and_ orthopedic 
shoes. Five of the operators were 
vocational rehabilitation clients 
trained at the shop. 


The division has established a lens 
grinding shop which not only means 
a reduction in the price of lenses for 
the government, but also makes pos. 
sible the provision of glasses and the 
rehabilitation of a large number of 
workers who otherwise would be un- 
able to accept employment because 
of faulty vision. 


The industrial arts program in 
Puerto Rico has gone through 3 
stages: manual training, 1908-1917; 
manual arts, 1917-1939; and indus. 
trial arts, up to the present time. 

During the 1949-1950 school year, 
the industrial arts section was made 
part of the Division of Vocational 
Education. Since then it has been 
in a process of reorganization in or- 
der to meet the needs of the pupils, 
the schools, and the community, 
taking into consideration our govern. 
ment’s plans for the industrial de. 
velopment of the Commonwealth 
and a life adjustment program. 

During the present school year, ap- 
proximately 30,000 junior and senior 
high school students are enrolled in 
industrial arts courses. In the junior 
high school, the learning is of an 
exploratory nature, and instruction 
is offered in woodwork, metalwork, 
electricity, general crafts, textiles and 
ceramics, and the different aspects of 
communication and transportation. 
In senior high schools, more specific 
work is offered in the same courses. 
Attention is also given to a work ex- 
perience program, thus combining 
the efforts and resources of the school 
and the community. 


By 1960 we expect a 50 per cent 
increase in the number of students 
attending industrial arts courses. 

In-service teacher training is pro- 
vided through classroom meetings, 
study groups, conferences, sectional 
meetings, teaching materials, work- 
shops, and extramural courses. The 
University of Puerto Rico offers a 
B.S. degree in Industrial Education, 
and New York University offers 
courses in industrial education in 
Puerto Rico during the summer 
months, toward the master’s degree. 

Our objectives for the years t 
come are: improvement in the prep: 
aration of teachers, efficient organi 
zation, and practical courses to mee! 
the demands of the pupils, the school, 
the community, and our growing 
industry. 
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hen you get off the elevator 
Won the 15th floor of the Pio- 
neer Building in St. Paul, Minne- 
Fsota, you'll see a door lettered: 
Travelers Insurance Company—R. A. 
WIESSNER, General Insurance 
Agent. If you knock, Bob himself 
may greet you, and we know you 
won't mind if he pauses to view his 
name with an obvious glow of pride. 

Some how or other, it makes you 
feel good to run across a young man 
who is enthusiastic about his job, 
pleased with his progress, and ap- 
preciative of the training that 
helped him move ahead. 

So perhaps you’d like to know 
more about Bob. ‘ 

After an honorable discharge from 
the U. S. Air Force, Bob Wiessner 
was, of course, faced with the prob- 
lem of earning a living. In June, 
1948, he applied for work with the 
Travelers Insurance Company. 

Guy Anderson, of Travelers, liked 
this young veteran’s alert interest 
but he questioned the added ex- 
pense training a new employee 
would mean. 

So Guy Anderson thought for a 
while and he wondered about ar- 
rangements that were offered for 
veterans as on-the-job trainees. He 
knew the government paid married 
veterans $90 monthly during job 
training periods. 

A check with the public schools’ 
Vocational division office quickly re- 
sulted in a conference with Mr. 
Anderson, Bob, and the on-the-job 
training coordinator as participants. 
Their final agreement offered Bob 2 
years of on-the-job training with a 
specified salary schedule that would 
mean a trained salesman’s full pay 
at the end of the contract. In the 
Meantime, Uncle Sam would meet 
the difference between current earn- 
ings and the potential. 

How about learning the job? 

Bob was lucky because the St. 
Paul Vocational Evening School, in 
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So you want to know what DE does for the people? 


Take a look, then, at 


Distributive Edueation 


in Minnesota 


cooperation with the St. Paul Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, was 
offering a weekly course. 


Did it help? 


Bob avers that his sales increased 
directly in proportion with his in- 
creased technical knowledge. He 
studied accident and health insur- 
ance, automobile insurance, fire in- 
surance, inland marine insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, public lia- 
bility, time element coverages, fidel- 
ity and surety bonds, burglary and 
glass insurance, and boiler and 
machinery insurance. 


In 5 years, by the way, these 
courses have been offered to over 
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Education in 
America... 
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250 persons. The National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents (whose 
materials are used) identify St. 
Paul’s plan for this instruction as 
one of the best in the country. 


But let’s not forget about Bob. In 
June, 1950, he launched his own 
business. His customers are satisfied 
customers. They have the benefit of 
expert advice on their insurance 
problems from a man who knows all 
about it. 


So Bob is doing all right, not only 
economically, but also from the 
standpoint of a well adjusted and 
occupationally happy young man 
whose good citizenship is important 
to his city and his state. 


It’s dark now, and St. Paul is 
quiet. Take another look at that 
door on the 15th floor for just a 
moment. Doesn’t the reflection of 
hallway lights seem to add—here is 
a dependable, growing organization; 
a place that breathes America? 


* * * 


And then we have Norman Shat- 
tuck in Bayport. 


At first glance, Norman’s situation 
looks like an ordinary story of suc- 
cess in business. 


Drop in to see him at 328 N. 5th 
Avenue and you'll find his large gro- 
cery store well stocked and attrac- 
tive. You’ll know that his customers 
deal with him because they are cer- 
tain of his dependable merchandise 
and friendly service. 

Successful and happy, Norman 
will show you around and all of a 
sudden you'll gasp and ask him and 
he’ll tell you: 


“Yes, I’m only 26 years old.” 
Well, it might have been a lot 
different for Norman because the 


distributive education part time pro- 
gram enabled him to stay in school. 
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Without its advantages, he’ll tell 
tell you, economic factors would 
have forced him to drop out. 

This. young merchant had _ his 
training before his army service. 
And he’ll also tell you this: 

“I might have drifted around aim- 
lessly after my discharge. But I had 
my earlier training and experience 


to fall back on. I had several imme- 
diate job offers and the first thing I 
knew, I owned my own store.” 

It’s reassuring, isn’t it? For Nor- 
man’s store window, if you'll look 
closely, also says: 

This is America! 

* * * 

At the time he entered high 
school, James Praus in Cloquet lost 
his mother. 

This made things a lot different 
at home and Jim soon knew that 
high school graduation would mean 
making his own way. 

As a high school junior, he worked 
part time in a grocery store where he 
developed a real interest in the meat 
department. 

Both Jim and his employer were 
pleased to find out about the coop- 
erative part time training program 
offered locally that seemed tailored 
specifically to their needs. 

So Jim’s work as a senior was 
credited toward his apprenticeship 
as a meat cutter and today, as a 
journeyman butcher, he operates 
the meat department. He knows 
social and economic security and he 
likes it. 

Jim will tell you that he bought 
his own clothes when he was in high 
school and, with pride, he’ll add 
that he helped pay the bills. 

See that neat little home of his 
and his contented, smiling, family? 
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Look in their fireplace; in the 
soft curl of smoke from their chim- 
ney. Look closely; of course, you 
can see it: 

This is America! 

* * * 

Jerry Schatzlein in Minneapolis 
hasn’t seen 30 yet but he has been 
known for some time as a partner in 
a well established retail leather 
goods business. 

Just ask Jerry how he did it and 
he'll be pleased to tell you because, 
as a successful product of distribu- 
tive education training in Minne- 
sota, Jerry is eager to see the advan- 
tages that he knew extended to boys 
and girls everywhere. 

* * # 


In Alexandria, check with Lola 
Hubred, Head of the Infants’ and 
Children’s Department at the Her- 
berger Company. Even though Lola 
is responsible for inventory control, 
buying, and other duties, she takes 
time to sell because she’s topflight, 
and she loves it! 

She’ll be glad to tell you about 
the part time cooperative training 
she had in high school that swiftly 
directed her to an executive posi- 
tion. 

In the same town, you might drop 
in to see one of the board directors 
of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. His name is Dean W. Gra- 
ham and he’s not yet 22. But Dean 
has complete charge of the parts de- 
partment for a large farm imple- 
ment firm. 

Born and raised on a farm, Dean 
turned to a related field for his ca- 
reer. In 1951 he finished his high 
school part time training program 
and you may be, sure that he will 
vouch for the plan. 

And finally, don’t overlook the ex- 
clusive men’s shop in St. Cloud 





Vocational training increases the 
productivity of the individual ond 
the overall and essential output of 
the democratic society. 

It increases the sense of personal 
and family security, and facilitates 
adaption to new methods. It re- 
leases people from blind and fear- 
ful attachment to the out-moded. 
As people learn more they earn 
more. Vocational training in 
schools, in home study, and in shop 
has been a big factor in the result 
that 6 per cent of the world’s peo- 
ple, occupying 7 per cent of the 
world’s land area, produce about 
50 per cent of the world’s goods 
and services. This fact is prob- 
ably the biggest single contributor 
to winning the cold war without a 
hot war.—JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
former U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in Adult Education—A Bulwark 
of The Free Society. 











where Glen LeRoy Pehrson will 
greet you as the smiling manager. 
With salesmanship as his goal, Glen 
enrolled in on-the-job training just 
6 short years ago. He has served as 
manager since 1950 and he has al- 
ready cooperated with the public 
schools in training several boys. Be- 
cause of course, he knows what the 
program can mean. 
* * * 

For just a moment now, let’s look 
at the total picture: 

Seven young Minnesotans, enjoy- 
ing their responsibilities to their 
families; pleased with their careers; 
active in service to their commu- 
nities. 

They’ve probably never heard of 
each other but get them together 
some time and you may be sure you 
would find a unified appreciation 
of vocational training in distributive 
occupations that has spelled out for 
each one of them successful, happy 
living. 

And in other states? 

Why, of course. You can go to 
Louisiana, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, or California, and the same 
reassuring experiences will be yours. 
You can find thousands of young 
men and women who will make you 
feel good because they are public 
school products who are joining 
together to form an_ industrious, 
economically and socially sound 
citizenry. 

You can look into their homes, 
into their community living, into 
their family relationships, and into 
their careers; and everywhere, if 
you will look, you will see it: 

Yes, this is America! 
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the Business Education Division, Springfield Trade 


High School, Massachusetts, shows us how to... . 


TRAIN MEDICAL ASSISTANTS 


CUTELY AWARE of the shortage of medical assistants in their area at the close of World War Ul, 
members of the Springfield Academy of Medicine checked with public school authorities. 
Results are found today in a successful program for training assistants at the Springfield ‘Trade 


High School. 


With groundwork complete by 
September, 1949, Springfield Trade 
High added one more postgraduate 
course to its ever-growing roster. A 
lyear program, it has been appro- 
priately labeled the Medical Assist- 
ants’ Course. 

Responsibility for medical train- 
ing is in the hands of a registered 
nurse. The high school offers train- 
ing in business education that is 
slanted toward the enrollees’ future 
work as a doctor’s “girl friday.” 

Admittance requires a_ careful 
evaluation of high school records 
and personality ratings by an impar- 
tial board, headed by the Director 
of the Girls’ Division at the high 
school. After a personal interview, 
and if everything is found in order, 
the prospective assistant reports for 
class in September with 19 other 
girls who show promise of success. 

Businesslike procedure is empha- 
sized from the beginning for the 
students who look pretty, trim, and 
eficient in their blue nylon uni- 
forms. | Necessary absences are 
“called in” early in the morning in 
accordance with requirements in a 
doctor’s office. 

A well-qualified staff of teachers 
and an interested group of physi- 
cians cooperate to give the students 
the background knowledge and skills 
}necessary for success in this type of 
work, 

The term “medical assistant” ordi- 
narily implies “medical secretary,” 
and it is with the secretarial part 
of the program that we are pri- 
marily concerned. Our students 
spend approximately one-half the 
school day acquiring office skills and 
procedures, 

Early in the term the students 
learn how to care for their type- 
wniters, handle office supplies, and 
fase neatly. After elementary type- 
“Writing techniques are mastered, 
special emphasis is given to corre- 
spondence such as is carried on in 
4 physician’s office. Different styles 
ot letters are studied, and practice 
in drafting and typing collection 
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letters that get results is given. Fu- 
ture assistants also learn to write 
referral letters, letters to patients 
concerning visits and appointments, 
letters to hospitals reserving rooms 
for patients, letters ordering sup- 
plies, and personal letters. They 
study units on billing, use and kinds 
of telegrams, filling out insurance 
forms, case histories, and manuscript 
writing. 

Every effort is made to duplicate 
as nearly as possible the experience 
in a doctor’s office. This phase of 
the program is all the more effective 
because we are able to obtain, 
through our printing department, 
appropriate letterheads, billheads, 
and other forms that can be made 
according to our specifications. 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
supplies us with telegraph blanks, 
and the insurance companies are co- 
operative and liberal with their 
forms. 

In the shorthand class the students 
study theory and transcripton of 
simple letters the first semester. The 
second semester they work toward 
the further development of these 
skills, with special emphasis on med- 
ical terminology. Classes are sched- 
uled so that the time assigned for 
typewriting follows the shorthand 
class. Such an arrangement makes it 
possible to utilize at least some of 
the typing periods in order to teach 
correct transcription techniques. 

A survey indicated that many 
physicians in our locality make use 
of recording units. Consequently, 
we devised a plan whereby girls 
coming to us with a previous knowl- 
edge of shorthand and typewriting 
are given an opportunity to acquire 
proficiency in the use of transcrib- 
ing machines, thus adding one more 
item to their list of qualifications. 

In the math class instruction is 
offered in all financial activities 
peculiar to the medical profession in 





By Claire T. O’Neil 
Springfield Trade High 
School, Massachusetts 


addition to those transactions com- 
mon to every business office. The 
students learn to keep checking ac- 
counts and reconcile bank state- 
ments. They visit one commercial 
bank in the city where they have an 
opportunity to observe at first hand 
the banking functions. 

Another aspect of the work is 
recordkeeping. The importance of 
keeping accurate records is stressed 
and by the end of the term, the stu- 
dents are thoroughly acquainted 
with the printed bookkeeping sys- 
tems used by medical men. Other 
items in the mathematics class in- 
clude the procedures involved in 
handling a petty cash fund and the 
summarization of receipts and ex- 
penditures for income tax purposes. 

A class in business practice pro- 
vides an opportunity for the pre- 
sentation of a unit on insurance. 


In the business practice course, 
principles of filing are taught and 
a unit on the telephone is studied. 
Each student makes a recording of 
her own voice and later plays it 
back, noting any speech defect, care- 
less diction, or other unpleasant 
qualities. 


A registered nurse is charged with 
the responsibility of seeing that the 
students are well equipped in the 
medical phases of assisting. She in- 
structs them in anatomy and physi- 
ology, medical terminology, nursing 
techniques, examining-room _ tech- 
niques, and first aid. 


We at Springfield Trade High 
School are especially fortunate in 
having an active advisory board con- 
sisting of 3 outstanding city physi- 
cians. The recommendations made 
by this board together with informa- 
tion gained from follow-up studies 
by the guidance department are 
making it possible for us to enrich 
the syllabus so that we may better 
serve the girls who spend their thir- 
teenth year with us, the doctors who 
employ them, and the community. 
The people in the area, we are cer- 
tain, will ultimately benefit from 
more adequate health services. 
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AVE YOU HEARD about Johnnie 
Jones? 

Johnnie was a nice young boy, 17 
years old, with a crew cut and moc- 
casins and a B average at Hometown 
High. Johnnie studied occasionally, 
and he took his girl out occasionally. 
He played football a lot. 

And, like thousands of his young 
colleagues throughout the country, 
ohnnie was struck with the drama 
of the world he was gradually be- 
ginning to know. He hero-worship- 
yed great inventors, great soldiers, 
and dashing movie stars. But, most 
of all, Johnnie hero-worshipped the 
daring Air Force pilots whose career, 
to him, was a happy, glamorous 
matter of chasing clouds all day. 

So—it was bound to happen—one 
day, Johnnie went home and told 
his folks: 

“I want to quit school and join 
the Air Force. I'll have to have your 
permission. ‘< 


Johnnie’s people were nice people. 
His Dad’s faithful service at the local 
bank had helped the family progress 
to the point where they enjoyed their 
own comfortable, pleasant home. 
Johnnie’s Dad had often dreamed 
about his boy’s career. But the 
dream had included school. 

So John Jones was lucky because 
his parents took their new problem 
to their school superintendent. And, 
in no time at all, Johnnie found 
himself in conference with a man 
he knew pretty well—his vocational 
guidance counselor. 

Johnnie had more than one con- 
ference with his counselor. But it 
didn’t take very long for him to 
fnd out that John Jones and the 
U. S. Air Force did not see eye to 
| eye. 

For today, the U. S. Air Force says 
to young men and women every- 
| where: 

“Stay in school!” 

The USAF Chief of Staff, Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg says (and Johnnie 
knows it now) : 

“Since the founding of this na- 
tion, our countrymen have always 
responded readily to calls for volun- 
teers to defend our democratic 
ideals. In George Washington’s day 
it was enough that a man be able 
bodied. Today’s military forces, 
however, demand much more of a 
} New recruit. High intelligence and 

technical skill, coupled with physi- 
cal strength and endurance, are re- 
quired of the men and women 
selected to serve in the United States 
Air Force. 

_ Today the emphasis is on educa- 
tion. An airman’s value to the U. S. 
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Air Force is in direct ratio to the 
degree of specialized training he can 
absorb and put to use. He can bet- 
ter take advantage of the training 
provided by the U. S. Air Force 
with the sound background of high 
school studies. 

“With this excellent foundation, 
the student of today is preparing 
himself to serve in responsible as- 
signments in the Air Force of to- 
morrow. 

Another thing that Johnnie can 
tell you—now, is all about the voca- 
tional career opportunities in the 
Air Force. He was quite surprised 
to learn that, while pilots are mighty 
important to the USAF, there are 
hundreds of additional, interesting 
careers that are necessary to Amer- 
ica’s strength in the air. 

Johnnie learned a lot. He picked 
up new terminology. Airman career 
fields were his new enthusiasm. 
Because he quickly learned that he 
had excellent training facilities for 
an Air Force career in his local voca- 
tional high school. And his only 
problem was to decide whether or 
not he preferred electronics, person- 
nel work, printing, or communica- 
tions, or another technical specialty. 

Johnnie settled on printing and, 
not very long after his high school 
commencement exercises and, of 
course, with a fresh crew cut, he 
entered the U. S. Air Force. 

After his training at an indoctrina- 
tion center, he was selected to attend 


This young airman selected fabric, leather, 
and rubber as his particular career field. 


On the ramp at Lawson Air Force Base, 
Columbus, Ga., camera repairmen install a 
mount for a giant serial camera in the 
nose section of an RF-80 Shooting Star jet. 


The final step in readying a powerful 2200 horsepower engine for use on a B-29 
Superfortress is accomplished here by airmen at Lake Charles Power Plant Branch, 





a technical school as an airman third 
class. 


Johnnie’s high school training 
helped him advance rapidly. Soon 
he was given an airman second class 
rating with an apprentice classifica- 
tion. John found, of course, that 
advancement in Air Force career 
fields works the same way as advance- 
ment in trades and industries. 


His pride was as obvious as his 
Dad’s when he came home one week 
an airman first class. This rating 
compares with that of a journeyman 
in a civilian artisan trade. So John- 
nie was doing all right. 


He was familiar with and pro- 
ficient in printing techniques. Un- 
der the general direction of a senior 
technician, he exercised wide lati- 
tude in judgment and responsibility. 
He directed the work of apprentices 
and helpers that were assigned to 
him. 

It was a good life for Johnnie, but 
he liked it even better when he found 
an opportunity to go to an advanced 
technical school where he acquired 
more skill as a printer and wound 
up with his next promotion. 


That weekend when he came 
home, John Jones, Hometown, 
U. S. A., was a staff sergeant. 


This is really not the end of the 
story because John can reach an- 
other rung on the ladder if he tries. 
And you know he will. He'll have 
more opportunities for training and 
when he has adequately broadened 
his sphere of operations and demon- 
strates the required ability, he’ll be 
eligible for the top airman rating— 
master sergeant. 


And when John completes his 
tour of USAF duty ,he’ll have his 
choice of two satisfactory careers. 
He can continue with his specialized 
career field in the Air Force, or, his 
USAF training will qualify him for 
a well paid civilian job in the print- 
ing industry. 


By encouraging prospective air- 
men to begin preparation for a 
specific assignment in high school 
well before enlistment, the Air Force 
expects to welcome to its ranks many 
young men and women of high men- 
tality and ambition . just like 
our own Johnnie Jones. 


Vocational guidance counselors 
can help by adding the vocational- 





The USAF Occupational Handbook is 
available upon request from School Re- 
lations Section, Directorate of Training, 
Headquarters, U. S. Air Force, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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“To survive in war or in peace, the 
U. S. economy must maintain high 
quality and high level production with 
less people. The vocational schools of 
the U. S. constitute one of the main 
sources of training technicians and arti- 
sans who make this goal possible.”— 
MAJOR GENERAL N. B. HARBOLD, Di- 
rector of Training, Headquarters, U. S. 
Air Force. 





career opportunities of the Air Force 
to the standard occupational infor- 
mation that is used. 


Counselors can make certain that 
the vocational-career opportunities 
of the Air Force are presented to 
their students. They can work with 
interested boys and girls through 
guidance in scheduling subjects that 
will contribute to their future needs 
in an Air Force career field. 


And the Air Force is eager to 
help! Material on 42 career fields, 
with hundreds of specialized job 
possibilities, is available on request. 
The USAF Occupational Handbook 
describes the duties performed in 
each of the 42 career fields, suggests 
educational preparation that would 
be of value, and explains what train- 
ing the Air Force itself provides to 
prepare airmen for assignment. 


Other sections of the handbook 


contain information on pay and 
allowances, requirements for enlist- 


ment, opportunities for advance- 
ment, training leading to commis- 
sioning as an Air Force officer, USAF 
classification procedures, service in 


Pictures used in this article are 





Official Photographs 


Air Force civilian components, and 
a special section on women in the 
Air Force. 

In urging boys and girls to stay 
in school, the Air Force says: 

“You can greatly enhance you 
opportunity for rapid advancement 
in the United States Air Force by 
completing high school before you 
join. 

“As much as the Air Force want; 
young men and women eager to 
serve in this newest and important 
branch of the Armed Forces, 1 urges 
you first to gain all the education 
you can. 

“This helps you, and it helps the 
Air Force. With proper educational 
qualifications you'll find you can 
readily absorb specialized trainin 
and advance more rapidly in the 
career you choose, earning increased 
rank and pay as you progress. 

“The Air Force benefits because 
its technical specialist assignments 
can be filled only by alert, intelli. 
gent, trained personnel. The better 
prepared you are before you enter 
the Air Force, the sooner you'll be 
ready for duty as a skilled radar 
specialist, control tower operator, 
food service supervisor, or jet plane 
mechanic. 

“On the other hand, those who 
enter the Air Force ill-prepared may 
find themselves being passed over in 
the selection of airmen for advanced 
technical schooling and assignment 
to responsible duties. 

“By all means, finish high school 
before you enlist!” 


of the National Establishment 


Pr 


Military 


U. S. Air Force exhibit points up opportunities in supply and transportation career field. 
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ITH PAsT PRESIDENT H. C. Fet- 
W terolt as Chairman, the AVA 
Advisory Council convened during 
the 1952 AVA Convention in Boston 
on December 2 and December 5. 


Members who attended the first 
meeting and the affiliated organiza- 
tions or AVA divisions that they 
represented were: John J. Seidel, 
State Directors; R. F. Kozalka, Busi- 
ness Education; J. B. Kirkland, 
Agricultural Education; R. E. Ben- 
der, Agricultural Teacher Trainers; 
Jess S. Smith, National Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers Association; 
Mrs. Dorothy Schnell, Home Econ- 
omics Education; Verna Payson, 
Home Economics State Supervisors; 
Letitia Walsh, Home Economics 
Teacher Trainers; Chloa Walton, 
Vocational Homemaking Teachers; 
R. W. Howes, Trade and Industrial 
Education; Dewey Barich, Industrial 
Teacher Educators; M. Ray Karnes, 
Industrial Arts; Russell K. Britton, 
Local Administrators; and S. Eva 
Wingert, Women’s Section, Trade 
and Industrial Education. 


Dewey Barich was elected Vice 
Chairman and M. Ray Karnes, 
Secretary. 


In response to a request for rec- 
ommendations to be made to the 
AVA Nominating Committee for 
the Presidency of the Association, 
the following persons were agreed 
upon: M. Norcross Stratton, J. C. 
Woodin, and Martha Creighton. 


John J. Seidel made and Russell 
K. Britton seconded a motion which 
recommended that the Executive 
Committee consider the appoint- 
ment of a comprehensive, repre- 
sentative committee to study and 
make recommendations concerning 
the procedure for nominating per- 
sons whose names are to be sub- 
mitted to the House of Delegates as 
candidates for AVA offices. This 
motion was carried. 


The Council also agreed to rec- 
ommend to the AVA _ Executive 
Committee the organization of 
regional and joint-state conventions 
and other such activities that would 
make for closer relationships be- 
tween the AVA and affiliated state 
organizations. This motion further 
recommended that the AVA Execu- 
tive Committee give serious consid- 
eration to ways and means of 
developing a keen appreciation of 
the value of the AVA on the part of 
individual members, and especially 
classroom teachers. 


Considerable discussion centered 
around the question of raising AVA 
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Minutes of a Meeting: 


1952 AVA 
ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


Official advisors to AVA’s Executive Committee 
conferred on recommendations in Boston, Mass. 





As AVA‘s 1951 
President, H. C. 
Fetterolf presided 
ever sessions of 
the Advisory Coun- 
cil, held during 
1952 AVA Conven- 
tion week, Boston. 


dues. Russell K. Britton stressed 
the necessity of obtaining additional 
funds if the AVA is to render the 
services expected of it by individual 
members and affiliated organizations. 
Several members felt an increase in 
dues would mean a decrease in mem- 
bership. No formal action was 
taken. 


Dewey Barich urged a planned 
and cordinated AVA public relations 
program with a goal of keeping not 
only the membership, but all mem- 
bers of the educational profession 
and lay groups informed and appre- 
ciative of AVA activities. 


A motion asking the AVA Execu- 
tive Committee to again consider 
the possibility of scheduling AVA 
Conventions during the summer 
months was carried. 


The following were present at the 
second meeting of the Council on 
December 5: H. C. Fetterolf, Chair- 


man; John J. Seidel, State Direc- 
tors; R. F. Kozalka, Business Edu- 
cation; Leo Knuti, Agricultural Edu- 
cation; R. W. Montgomery, Agricul- 
tural Teacher ‘Trainers; Jess S. 
Smith, NVATA; Evelyn Miller, 
Home Economics State Supervisors, 
Marian Brown, Home Economics 
Division; Roxanna Ford, Home Eco- 
nomics Teacher Trainers; E. P. Hil- 
ton, Agricultural State Supervisors; 
Chloa Walton, Vocational Home- 
making Teachers; M. Ray Karnes, 
Industrial Arts, and Franklin J. 
Keller, Local Administrators. 


At this session, the problem of 
obtaining additional funds for the 
AVA was discussed at length. John 
J. Seidel made and R. F. Kozalka 
seconded a motion to the effect that 
the AVA Advisory Council urge the 
adoption of the principle that any 
increase in AVA dues be voluntary 
on the part of state vocational asso- 
ciations and, further, that the Coun- 
cil go on record as being fully aware 
of the AVA’s urgent need for in- 
creased funds. This motion was 
carried. 


In addition, Franklin J. Keller 
made and Leo Knuti seconded a 
motion to the effect that the Execu- 
tive Committee be urged to make 
arrangements for a continuous study 
of the problems of dues and member- 
ship. This motion was carried, and 
the council adjorned.—M. Ray 
Karnes, Secretary 
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HENEVER GOOD ORGANIZATION 
W and planning are evident in a 
school shop, it is more than likely 
that good learning situations also 
exist there. 


Pupils naturally react more favor- 
ably to good order and good house- 
keeping in their work areas than to 
an atmosphere of confusion and dis- 
order. Certainly it is safe to say that 
to teach good work habits in meth- 
ods, safety and machine operation, 
examples of orderliness and effi- 
ciency must be evident on the part 
of the instructor and in the room he 
uses as an example. 


From all parts of the country 
comes word that tools and supplies 
which are constantly used should be 
stored as near as possible to the area 
where they are to be used. The open 
tool panel is recommended and tool 
cribs seem destined to become closets 
for storage only in industrial arts 
shops. 


There are good reasons for this. 
Tools hung on open panels can 
be removed and replaced easily by 
the pupil as needed. They can be 
most easily checked by the instruc- 
tor and time is saved. Tool panels 
save space, tool loss and, when cen- 
trally located, keep pupil traffic at a 
minimum. Equally important is the 
prominent display of orderliness and 
good planning. In addition, when 
each pupil really feels responsible 
for the tools he selects, tool breakage 
and wear will be kept low. 


The term tool panel may be 
applied loosely to all forms cf tool 
boards, whether in cabinets or on 
straight wall panels. There are in- 
numerable examples of teacher in- 
genuity with space saving devices 
both in cabinets and in fixed and 
portable panel boards. Wings, doors, 
and lift-outs are used. Since most 
shops are laid out and equipped dif- 
lerently, the problem of determining 
Whether to use portable cabinets, 
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in the sho 


The John Adams High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has a combination tool panel and 
counter. Drawers contain kit type trays for 
lathe chisels and other tools. Special sup- 
plies are stored below counter and inside 
cabinets. Inset shows inside of one cabinet. 

















This combination tool panel and storage 
cabinet, with tools silhouetted for ease in 
checking, can be closed for protection. 
Drawer space is included for nails, screws, 
and miscellaneous hardware while space 
behind the panel is used for large, 
mounted drawings and other teaching 
aids. Limited wall space necessitated the 
use of a vertically operated, counter- 
balanced glazed door on this cabinet. 
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fixed cupboards, or open wall panels 
becomes an individual matter. If a 
storage closet is not handy, or in 
line with aisles, the portable tool 
cart or tool dolly will not be practi- 


cal. In large rooms, and in rooms 


laid out with specific areas, such as 
in a general shop, individual panels 
are advisable for each area. Regard- 
less of the method employed; attrac- 
tive, well balanced, and carefully 
planned tool racks and tool cabinets 
are important to good instruction. 


Here is a suggested list of prin- 
ciples to consider in planning tool 
control systems: 


. Place fixed tool panels, cabinets, 


or portable tool boards and tool 
dollies where they are to be used. 


. Combine tools by shop areas as 


far as practical. 


. Group and mount like tools 


. Arrange 


together. 

sets of tools (eg., 
chisels, wrenches, bits) in grad- 
uated order, such as small to 
large. 


. Keep sharp edged tools pro- 


tected with part of the rack serv- 
ing as a guard. 


. Keep tools with loose handles 


(e.g., files) in racks or trays that 
do not suspend them from 
handles. 


. Plan levels on the racks to effect 


an appearance of balance. 


. Suspend tools hung from hooks 


or pegs on tool boards that have 
a slightly backward slope. 


. Mount tool kits or tool carriers 


for special areas on panels or 
kept on special shelves. 


. Make racks, hooks, pegs, and 


clips that hold tools firmly read- 
ily available to the pupil. 


. Offer simple and fast checking 


systems. 

Mark tool location with sil- 

houettes or buttons. 
Silhouettes can be made of 
metal, masonite, or fibre 
board. 
Silhouette cutouts are 
painted a contrasting color 
to board and tool. 
Silhouettes cut out and fas- 
tened to the tool board are 
more satisfactory than those 
painted directly on the tool 
board. : 
Fasten silhouette cutouts to 
board with screws for easy 
removal for painting. 
Dotted tool outlines are also 
good when painted directly 
on tool board. They are 
easier to apply than solid sil- 
houettes. India ink and a 
“speed ball” pen may be 
used to “paint” these out- 
lines. 
Buttons of brass or furniture 
coasters applied to the tool 
board behind the tool also 


Especially useful for situations where wall space is limited is the tool donkey, or self- 
supporting panel. Tools are placed on both sides of the donkey. Silhouettes are made 
of 16 gauge metal, fastened with screws, and easily removable for painting. In some 
cases, silhouettes made of heavier metal are combined with racks for holding tools. 
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effectively mark the absenc 
of tools. 

b. Mark tool location with s}:eciaj 

racks or holders. 

A multiple rack holding sey. 
eral tools must be macle to 
hold tools by size and s)ecial 
shape. 


For checking purposes 4 
multiple rack must not have 
extra or unfilled spaces, 
When such occur, plugs 
should be made to fill the 
space until the tools are pro- 
cured. 

12. Construct tool boards of suf. 
ficiently heavy material to sup. 
port the weight of tools and 
racks mounted thereon. Plywood 
is quite generally used. 

. Mount machine type tool panels 
and cabinets that hold acces. 
sories and special tools for a par. 
ticular machine directly on the 
housing of the machine or a 
nearby as possible. 

. Use special tool kits as an econ. 
omy of time for different work 
stations, benches, or machines. 

Tool kits save pupil time. 
The use of special kits ap 
proximates industrial condi- 
tions. 

Tool kits facilitate checking. 
Tool kits place responsibility 
for the condition of the tools 
upon individual pupils. 

The accompanying photographs 
are included for the suggestions they 
convey. Examples of the above prin- 
ciples are to be found in many ol 
these pictures. 





Subcommittee on School Shop 
Planning, American Vocational As 
sociation Industrial Arts Policies 
and Planning Committee: 


Wo. R. Mason, Chairman 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts 
Cleveland Board of Education 
1380 East 6th Street 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


JAMEs HAMMOND 
Director of Industrial Arts 
State Teachers College 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


JoHN HuRLEY 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts 
New York City Board of 
Education 
Brooklyn, New York 


G. WESLEY KETCHAM 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts 
State Department of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Send your suggestions on School 
Shop Planning to any of these men. 
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THE REWARDS AND METHODS 


expected of vocational-education 


ROM MY OBSERVATION and experi- 
PF voce in the trade union move- 
ment there is nothing so vital to the 
future welfare of the masses who 
work for a living on this continent 
as the continued development of 
vocational education. It is the 
foundation of the future productiv- 
ity and earning power of the men 
and women who make up the work 
force of this great nation of ours. 

I am particularly glad of an op- 
portunity to attend this meeting be- 
cause of the experience I have had 
in recent months sitting on the top 
staff in the high echelon represent- 
ing the forces of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and the 
great railroad transportation unions 
in trying to assist those clothed with 
the responsibility of preserving the 
safety of our country and our people 
and assisting the free people 
throughout the world. 

You meet here with the back drop 
of the greatest crisis in the history 
of modern civilization, when the 
freedom of mankind is menaced by 
the conspiracy in the Kremlin. We 
do not know whether we may be 
engaged in a third all-out atomic 
war in a matter of months, weeks, or 
days, or whether we shall continue 
to be compelled to live and exist in 
a world of enduring crises for a 
period of the next 10 or 15 years. 

Your government has been com- 
paratively successful in rearming our 
forces of protection in this country; 
a great gigantic rearmament pro- 
gram, the defense program, has been 
comparatively successful. We have 
succeeded in adopting and having 
ready plans to continue the neces- 
sary rearmament and partial mobili- 
zation of our forces to protect this 


‘country and our allies. And above 


all we have practically completed in 
Washington at the present moment 
the necessary plans for facilities that 
cin be put into operation instantly 
for total war mobilization in the un- 
fortunate event that such a day may 


‘arise on the face of the globe. 


I think it might be of some inter- 
st to administrators of vocational 
training to know that today we are 
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producing in America approxi- 
mately 65 billion dollars worth of 
hard goods in our manufacturing 
plants. You might be interested to 
know that, while of the almost 70 
billions of hard goods being pro- 
duced, less than a third of these hard 





This material was presented by 


George L. Googe 
International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistant’s Union 
of North America 


at the 1952 AVA Convention in 
Boston. With Thos. H. Quigley, 
Head, Industrial Education De- 
partment, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, as Chairman, Mr. 
Googe addressed a T & | divi- 
sional meeting on Labor and 
Management Relationships to 
the Citizen's Education for Earn- 
ing His Living in a Free Econ- 
omy. (Taken from a transcript) 











goods are going into the defense 
effort, we have the facilities and 
plans that overnight can produce 
over 70 billion dollars worth of hard 
goods and keep that production up; 
and that at the expiration of 12 
months our rate of production of 
necessary military hard goods would 
reach 170 billions of dollars. 

And our Defense Department tells 
us that even this is not as much as we 
shall need or as much as shall be re- 
quired. Now to me that puts a re- 
sponsibility upon the administrators 
of vocational training; because when 
we have the necessary facilities of 
production, plants in operation, and 
standby facilities, we must also have 
the skilled manpower. And we must 
have the necessary abilities and fa- 
cilities for training and expanding 
our skilled manpower. And, after all, 
that responsibility in its final analy- 
sis rests upon the shoulders of the 
men and women in vocational edu- 
cation. I mention that so that you 
can have some appreciation of my 
approach at the present moment to 
the day in which we live and to this 
all important relationship between 
labor and vocational education. 


The Chairman, Thos. H. Quigley, 
has asked me to give you labor’s 
point of view and to tell you what 
labor expects of vocational educa- 
tion. Well, the answer to that is 
simply this: Labor’s approach to 
every public question is governed by 
its basic precept of labor’s right, and 
to working men’s right to share fully 
in all public enterprises and meas- 
ures, including general and voca- 
tional education. This means shar- 
ing in its initiation and control and 
the full performance of our duties 
in regard to it, as well as the enjoy- 
ment of the rights to it and the 
benefits from it. 

As to administration: Labor for 
years antedating its passage insisted 
upon writing representative control 
by employers, labor, and the public 
into the Smith-Hughes law and the 
subsequent state laws in cooperation 
with the Smith-Hughes program. 
Carrying this out, labor believes that 
the quicker we can return to the 
original conception of the tripartite 
initiation and control of vocational 
education by employers, labor, and 
the public educators, rather than the 
present system, the better. 

We do not believe in federal and 
state advisory committees to advise 
the federal or state commissioner 
when he wishes to be advised and 
to be content when the advice does 
not coincide with the wishes of the 
commissioner. Labor and employers 
should be represented on adminis- 
trative boards of control. When we 
haven’t that opportunity by statute 
as at present we believe the next best 
thing is for the administrators to 
cooperate with the existing advisory 
committees. And we believe and we 
insist that the advisory committees 
under the present setup be made 
up, not of labor politicians, nor 
labor bureaucrats, nor secretaries of 
employer so-called trade unions, but 
actually of people who work, who 
have come up under the system of 
apprenticeship and vocational train- 
ing, who understand and are inter- 
ested, and have a cause to serve in 
developing an expansion of voca- 
tional education. We believe that 
the employers who sweat to meet 
their payrolls should serve on those 
committees rather than the profes- 
sional trade association secretaries. 

As to teaching staffs: Labor has 
always insisted that the only qualifi- 
cations are the teacher’s continuous 
leadership in occupational com- 
petency and his upright citizenry in 
his community. 

Long ago, labor pointed to the 
world of difference between indus- 
trial arts—which, when well done, 
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labor thoroughly believes is good 
general education for all youths who 
are interested in such activities—and 
real life career vocational education. 
While not decrying as much general 
collegiate training as the vocational 
teacher can use, labor views with 
alarm, often with disgust, the seem- 
ingly growing attempt in vocational 
education to substitute school and 
collegiate training for real success- 
ful occupational experience and the 
requirement that a real tradesman 
must take his vitally valuable time 
to chase academic credits and other 
academic will-of-the-wisps instead of 
keeping close to the on-rushing 
developments in his occupation and 
to the heart beats of those who must 
use these developments or fail their 
part in our free society. 


Seriously, labor believes that in 
the awful problems our free society 
faces it would be much more to the 
point to insist that the academically 
acceptable teachers in the general 
schools betake themselves into in- 
dustry to learn what the academic 
subjects are all about. 


As to pupils: Labor historically 
has always insisted that public voca- 
tional education’s first concern must 
be for those already employed as full 
fledged wage earners or as appren- 
tices. How can any vocational school, 
elaborately equipped and staffed as 
it may be, know what it should train 
prospective workers in and the meth- 
ods to use except out of its continu- 
ous experience in training those 
already employed more adequately 
to meet the demands upon them? 
How can any vocational school ex- 
pect its curriculum to adjust its 
pupils upon graduation to the hectic 
total employment life that faces them 
unless the faculty, pupils, and sub- 
ject matter are continuously being 
shaped and tested by apprenticeship 
and the other learning schemes that 
within each individual pupil com- 
bine the continuous reaction of 
schooling with the actual every day 
facts of practical employment? 


The foregoing 3 main points and 
discussion on administration, teach- 
ing staff, and pupils are, of course, 
merely my way of stating the historic 
vocational education position, vari- 
ously enunciated, of the American 
Federation of Labor since public 
vocational education was first pro- 
posed in this country. However, it 
might interest vocational educators 
to realize that these are not merely 
historic and academic matters in the 
labor movement and to know just 
what the present statement of the 
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position of the American Federation 
of Labor is relative to this general 
problem. I wish to take the liberty of 
presenting the report unanimously 


adopted by the American Federation 
of Laboratthe 71st AF of L. Con: 


vention, held_in New_York City, 
September _15- 1 : 


“For many years the American 
Federation of Labor has tried to 
effect a closer working arrangement 
between labor and the schools under 
the federal vocational program. At 
no recent time has there been the 
close functional cooperation between 
labor and employers and those ad- 
ministrating the vocational pro- 
grams as we have enjoyed between 
labor and the apprenticeship pro- 
gram. From the very beginning of 
the inception of vocational educa- 
tion the labor movement has been 
endeavoring to give complete co- 
operation to vocational education 
administration. From the beginning 
of the apprenticeship program there 
has been an assumption reflected in 
the development of the program it- 
self that labor has a very real con- 
tribution to make in and through 
the program. 


“The lack of a closer working re- 
lationship with vocational education 
is in part due to the rigidity of the 
public school organization but more 
fundamentally due to the contemp- 
tuous disregard in which labor and 
vocational training are held too 
often by school administrators and 
teachers. We have often called atten- 
tion to the fact that the pupils with 
low I.Q.s are told to take vocational 
work. Those with high I.Q.s are ad- 
vised not to. In many cities voca- 
tional schools themselves do not 
have the same scholastic standing as 
do the purely academic schools. 
Pupils in vocational schools are 
often not allowed to participate in 
the interscholastic contests with 
those from academic schools. Par- 
ticularly significant is the fact that 
teachers in vocational schools are far 
more generally required to have col- 
lege degrees than they are required 
to have trade experience. Actually in 
most places if two persons applied 
for public school work in the field 
of vocational education and one of 
them has a college degree and no 
practical experience in the trade he 
will teach and the other has no col- 
lege degree but has learned his trade 
well but on the job it is the one who 
has the college degree with no ex- 
perience in the trade who usually 
will be given preference. There is no 
doubt about it there is a caste system 
in our educational structure which 


places the manually adapted pupil 
at a depth below the others. In ad. 
dition to the serious consequences 
which such practices have on the 
sound social conception of the com. 
munity they also have a very deter. 
mined detrimental affect on the 
training of the individual child and 
on his having a happy, healthy 
orientation in the community. 


“In certain areas, particularly in 
the distributive education work, 
schools have a direct relationship 
with plant and store managers but 
very little with the labor unions in 
this field. 


“At this time when more and more 
the real experts and authorities in 
American education and indeed in 
education throughout the world rec- 
ognize the absolute necessity of 
developing manual skills and _ the 
necessity of adapting school pro- 
grams to have them meet the need 
of a changing social order and to 
have them secure and maintain the 
interest of the pupil who is in school 
because he has to be there, it is 
imperative that the entire vocational 
program conducted jointly by the 
federal government, the states, and 
local communities be critically re. 
evaluated. The original Smith. 
Hughes act which was written in 
part under the direction of Samuel 
Gompers in 1916 served the purpose 
of establishing a vocational program. 
Since then the program has grown 
rather than developed. Just thinking 
about the problem will do nothing 
to help us understand the issues in- 
volved and try to meet them. Neither 
will the repeated enunciation of 
statements of policy as we have done 
from year to year accomplish our 
purposes. We were making certain 
headway by working closely with the 
A F of L Committee on Education 
in cooperation with the late Mr. 
Rakestraw. His untimely death has 
robbed us of a great.educator and an 
excellent public servant. 





“We recommend that now the fol- 
lowing steps be taken’”—and these 
steps are of very much concern and 
interest to you— 


“That we_ask the Division of 
Vocational Education in the Office 
of Education to call a conference ot 
Tepresentatives of labor, employers 
the schools, and experts in_aca- 
demic training in the field of _voca, 
tional education be invited, so_that 
rank and fu ISCUSS] of _t 


present status of the law as itis 
actually administered may_be held. 
~.. icctecmel 


(Continued on page 28) 
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HE ANSWER to the problem otf 
Teiectively teaching management 
to high school pupils has been one 
of common concern to both voca- 
tional home economics teachers and 
the state supervisory staff in Ohio 
for the past several years. 


A previous study on_ teaching 
foods on the meal basis revealed the 
need for improving management 
practices in this and other areas of 
homemaking. 


High school teachers complained 
of lack of interest in management on 
the part of their students. They be- 
wailed the lack of materials in terms 
of subject matter and pupil activi- 
ties. They wondered if management 
should be taught only in connection 
with specific areas of home eco- 
nomics. 

We therefore decided to organize 
a study that would answer specif- 
ically the following questions: 


What methods can be used to arouse 
pupil interest in management? 

What class and home experiences 
are most suitable at the various age 
levels? 

Is growth in managerial ability evi- 
dent from the 9th to 12th grades? 
How can such growth be measured? 

What further help do teachers need 
to accomplish more effective instruction 
in management? 


Visits to 10 experienced teachers 
who reported emphasis on manage- 
ment in their programs provided an 
opportunity to study strengths and 
weaknesses in the program; deter- 
mine the managerial needs of pupils 
at different age levels; and _ local 
values important to pupils as pos- 
sible means of motivation for the 
learning of management practices. 
The teachers and pupils were, of 
course, carefully interviewed. 

Groups of 3 or 4 students, one of 
freshmen, and one of juniors and 
seniors, answered the following 
questions: 


1. How would you describe a home- 
maker who might be called a 
good manager? A high school 
girl who is a good manager? 
Would you like to be known as a 
good manager? Why? 

What class experiences have you 
had that might help you develop 
this ability? 

. What home projects or what FHA 
experiences have you had that 
helped you develop needed man- 
agerial ability? 


Freshmen tended to relate good 
Management to the care of the 
house, to the construction of cloth- 
ing for oneself and family, to the 
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OHIO 
ANSWERS 
A 


A statewide survey 
tackles a problem: 


How can management 
be presented most 
constructively for 
high school pupils 
in home economics? 


preparation of meals and buying of 
foods. 

Junior and senior groups, on the 
other hand, consistently emphasized 
the participation of the good home 
manager in community activities. 
They recognized her contribution to 
her family and children in terms of 
relationships, not physical care. 
They were concerned about money 
management and consumer prob- 
lems, and about the use of time and 
energy in the home. 


The enlarged concept of the older 
groups, with the greater emphasis on 
relationships both within and out- 
side the home, may simply mean 
that the juniors and seniors were 
maturing. But this concept may also 
have been the result of greater em- 
phasis in home economics classes on 
these more intangible values. 

Recognition of the value of good 
management was evident in the 
freshmen group. They saw as values 
to be gained: success in high school, 
time for friends, more opportunities 
to do things, and more possibilities 
to have desired possessions. 

Junior and seniors felt they had 
gained managerial ability especially 
in relation to house care and in 
making plans to meet food and 
clothing needs. They felt handi- 
capped, however, in the manage- 
ment of money and reported that 
they had done too little buying. 
Girls .recently married or about to 
be married were especially aware of 
this lack. 

Freshmen girls recognized the 
learnings of their first year as their 
most valuable experiences in man- 
agement, especially in the foods and 
clothing areas. ‘They emphasized 
experiences they had had in time 
management in meal preparation. 

Both groups considered home 
project experiences valuable and 
they also liked Future Homemaker 
activities. Their answers established 
evidence that the alert teacher can 
use the group planning experiences 
sponsored by the FHA for the appli- 
cation of management principles. 

Excellent work was in progress in 
the home projects area at the time 
the study was made. Some expe- 
rienced teachers, however, had a 
tendency to do too much of the plan- 
ning rather than making this the 
full responsibility of the pupil. 
Other teachers were sponsoring proj- 
ects that did not provide sufficient 
experience. Teachers in_ general 
need more awareness of the possi- 
bilities of promoting managerial 
ability through the wise choice and 
direction of home projects and FHA 
activities. 
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Three regional groups of voca- 
tional home economics teachers 
whose classes had been interviewed 
and observed met four times 
to discuss objectives in teaching 
management at the various levels. 
They talked about the needs of stu- 
dents that were revealed through 
this study. They outlined possible 
individual and group experiences 
and they suggested resource mate- 
rials. 

These teachers had their pupils 
fill in a simple form that called for 
(1) their problems in making deci- 
sions in the use of personal re- 
sources; (2) a recent decision and 
the reasons for it; and (3) decisions 
they were not permitted to make. 
One thousand and two girls from 23 
high schools cooperated. 


The largest percentage of prob- 
lems (26.00) for the whole group 
involved choice of out-of-school 
activities, including time spent in 
recreation, in sharing home respon- 
sibilities and in working for pay out- 
side the home. The second largest 
number of problems involved choices 
of clothing; the third was relation- 
ships among friends and the fourth, 
the use of money. 


Some problems were common to 
all years of high school, some oc- 
curred much more often at one level. 
For example, freshmen girls _re- 
ported more frequent difficulty with 
choice of recreational activities, with 
decisions as to how wear their hair, 
with problems of needing and asking 
for money. 


Juniors and seniors were working 
outside of school hours; hence were 
concerned with spending money 
wisely or saving it. They were dating 
and making decisions as to whether 
to go steady, whether to get married 
or what they should do after finish- 
ing school. 


Values ranking in importance for 
all groups were thrift or economy, 
social or group approval, personal 
enjoyment, sense of achievement, 
and companionship. Freshmen 
seemed to be motivated more by per- 
sonal enjoyment than girls in other 
groups. They were concerned with 
saving money and were interested 
in the approval of others (classmates 
and parents) . 


Social approval assumed the great- 
est importance for sophomores. 
Thrift was the value most frequently 
involved in decisions made _ by 
juniors and seniors. Many of these 
girls were earning their first money 
and were becoming more conscious 
of the low buying power of the 
dollar. 
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Sense of achievement in work well 
done ranked second as a motivating 
influence for juniors and seniors, 
and third for sophomores. The older 
girls were more concerned over get- 
ting through high school. 


The ideals of democratic living 
were much less frequently evident in 
the reasons given for choices. Con- 
sideration for others was the most 
frequently involved but ranked 
lower in importance than did the 
companionship of others. 


Seemingly it is important that 
teachers and parents bring fre- 
quently to the attention of high 
school pupils the values which are 
motivating their decisions, thus en- 
couraging them to give increasing 
recognition to the ideals of demo- 
cratic home life. Freshmen girls, as 
one might expect, reported more de- 
cisions by others. Sophomores were 
still having many decisions made for 
them but suggested new types such 
as dating, spending money, house 
decoration, and clothing construc- 
tion. Juniors and seniors were mak- 
ing more decisions for themselves, 
but were still receiving help on 
choice of subjects, and choice of col- 
lege. They still were being told what 
time to be in from dates (this prob- 
lem was common to all four grades) . 
They were eager to be given permis- 
mission to drive the family car but 
were still controlled by the family 
in this regard. 


Six testing devices for evaluating 
management practices were prepared 
and used in the schools participating 
in the study. Two of these devices 
tested application of the principles 
of work simplification to homemak- 
ing tasks. An analysis of results 
showed that this material was not 
too difficult for 9th and 10th grade 
girls. 


Another of the tests was set up to 
reveal attitudes toward the impor- 
tance of the activities of the home- 
maker in terms of good management. 
The statements of the girls who were 
interviewed were used as a basis of 
the tests as set up. 


In a survey of the rating of im- 
portance of activities by the high 
school girl we found similarities and 
differences in the 2 age groups who 
took the test. Juniors and seniors 
recognized the importance of follow- 
ing a schedule of study, but did not 





By Hazel H. Price 
Home Economics Education 


Ohio State University 


consider good grades and handing in 
required work as important as did 
the freshmen girls. The upper lass 
girls have become more conscious 
of the importance of keeping equip- 
ment within easy reach as affecting 
good management practices. Toth 
recognized care of clothing and of 
the house as important. 


The teacher using this test can dis. 
cover the activities which the various 
groups consider important enough 
to affect management practices. The 
ranking of importance and the rea- 
sons given for such ranking will re. 
veal attitudes and values important 
in motivating interest in managerial 
activities. 

In the light of the findings of the 
study, teachers have helped to set up 
resource units on personal and home 
management and will try these out 
in the near future. Examples of some 
of the proposed units are: 


1. Choosing activities according to 
goals 


2. Sharing home tasks 


Selecting and using the right tools 
for the job to be done 


Improving working plans and 
methods (using work simplifica- 
tion methéds) 


Providing work and play centers 
in the home 


Providing adequate storage at 
home and in school. 


Teachers are trying out class ex- 
periences suggested for the various 
levels and reporting results. One 
graduate student, as a master’s thesis, 
experimented with teaching a unit 
on the selection of tools to a 9th 
grade class; another has had out- 
standing success with pupils’ par- 
ticipation in storage planning. 

The final results of the tests used 
and the resource units tried out will 
be reported in a summer workshop— 
at which time further plans for 
applying the results of the study 
will be carried out by the experi- 
menting group. 

As teachers have become aware of 
the needs of pupils in management 
practices, through the interpretation 
of interviews, and testing devices; as 
they have become acquainted with 
the materials and experiences pos- 
sible for the various grade levels; 
as they have experienced success in 
the teaching of the area; their teach- 
ing of management seems to have 
become a much more interesting and 
rewarding experience. They are en 
thusiastically reporting their satisfac 
tions to other teachers. 
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Vo-ag students learn about soil depth and texture with Kieth Hawk, Vo-ag Instructor. 


How to teach 


Soil Conservation [Inside and Out 


W: HAVE all read many articles 
on teaching soil conservation— 
how it can be effectively worked in 
to the curriculum and pointing out 
the need to conserve our precious 
resources. 


Some time ago an article appeared 
entitled Teaching Conservation in 
the Classroom. It went into great 
lengths to discuss what should be 
taught, what books or bulletins the 
student should read and the correct 
methods of approach. The article 
was enlightening as far as it went 
but the title should probably have 
been changed to “Teaching Soil 
Conservation In and Out of the 
Classroom,” with a little more prac- 
tical application offered. 

Teaching soil conservation in the 
classroom is similar to the story of 
the blind men who tried to describe 
an elephant by touching it. Can 
you imagine how lost a student 
Would be in trying to understand 
soil depth, profile, texture, slope, 
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By Ben Hylkema, 


Vocational Agriculture Instructor 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


color, degree of erosion, permeabil- 
ity; if he could not actually see it 
with his own eyes? 

The Soil Conservation Service has 
done very well in classifying soils 
and putting land to its best use. 
They have worked with farmers dur- 
ing the past 2 decades in putting 
land to wiser use. But how can the 
youngster coming up through the 
school years take advantage of this? 
What knowledge does he get of con- 
servation practices? The farm boy 
enrolled in vocational agriculture 


should learn these practices. His 
parents and neighbors expect him to 
know soils and soil conservation if 
he studies it in school. 

Recently, vo-ag instructors, the 
County Extension Service, and Soil 
Conservation Service of Marathon 
County, Wisconsin, got together on 
this job of projecting the teaching 
of soils to the appropriate fields. A 
3-day work shop was planned to 
cover land use and capabilities, then 
the actual corrective methods em- 
ployed, and, finally, the farm mange- 
ment plan. 

Farm planning requires a con- 
siderable amount of preliminary 
classroom study and as much tech- 
nical help and aid as possible. The 
agriculture departments in the City 
of Wausau were fortunate in having 
the Soil Conservation office also lo- 
cated in the same city. Their office 
also cooperates with every vocational 
agriculture institution in the county. 

In order to get the “feel’’ of soil, 
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Vo-ag students are offered practice in the 


to determine color ,texture, perme- 
ability, etc., each student took a 
sample of top soil and subsoil to 
work with in class. Veteran Soils- 
man, E. S. Berkman of the local 
S.C.S. office examined each sample 
of soil and classified it for each stu- 
dent. These same soil samples were 
used for plant food and lime tests 
later on. 

The job of soil classification was 
also done with the aid of the Soil 
Conservation Service. Several field 
trips were made to study soil profile, 
color, texture, permeability, slope 
and erosion hazards. Two of the 
farms visited were owned by dads of 
the boys in the class. 

Remedy for the hazards which 
exist take in the next part of the 
soils program. Marathon County, 
like many other counties in Wis- 
consin, has not only a soil erosion 
problem but also a soil drainage 
difficulty. With the use of such ex- 
cellent teaching aids as terrace build- 
ing, films sponsored by the J. I. Case 
Company, charts published by the 
S.C.S. office; and, again, the help of 
the local soils technicians, a great 
deal of preliminary study was made 
before going out in the field. Prac- 
tice in running “level” lines was 
made with the use of the surveyors 
level owned by the schools. 

The follow up, of course, is the 
payoff in soils work. This means 
good soils management practices. 
How shall we work terraced land? 
What crop should be planted? How 
much lime and fertilizer? These 
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use of the level for laying out terraces 


were some of the questions asked 
of the ag student. The University of 
Wisconsin, through the Extension 
Service, was able to give these an- 
swers through their publications and 
extension leaders. 

Vocational agriculture students 
were now ready for the 3-day pro- 
gram to put into actual practice the 
knowledge garnered during the pre- 
vious days of soil conservation study. 

The first day was entirely devoted 
to soil classification and use. A 
scoring card, published by the Agri- 
culture Division of the State Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education, 
Madison, was used by the students. 
A farm was selected for this work in 
which actual terraces were to be 
made on the second day. Students 
judged land as to color, permeabil- 
ity, texture, steepness of slope, ero- 
sion possibilities, classification, pos- 
sible use, rotation system require- 
ments, and farm management re- 
quirements. E. H. Berkman, local 
soils man, gave the correct placings 
on the score sheet and students were 
graded accordingly. 

Terraces were built the second 
day. Students were able to run their 
own terrace lines, determine grade, 
and plan terrace outlets. Through 
the coperation of the local township, 
a heavy road grader did the terrac- 
ing. Afterwards they were again 
checked for drainage. 

Farm management and land use 
followed the third day. F. J. Corey, 
Associate County Agent, Marathon 
County, explained the “sure fire” 


method of alfalfa catches on Spencer 
Loam soil, a type of soil not best 
adapted to growing alfalfa. 

Many farm boys who grew u 
through an era of “apply 1 or 2 tons 
of lime per acre or 100 or 200 Ibs, 
of fertilizer’ were economically skep- 
tical of the amounts applied on this 
soil—that is up to 4 to 7 tons of 
lime and 500 to 600 lbs. of fertilizer, 
Will it pay off? 

The ag student learns from facts 
and figures that it will. 

A 3-day program like this will 
have far reaching results in teac hing 
practical soils and soil conservation, 
I am sure that it will continue as a 
“must” in the curriculum olf the 
Wausau schools. 
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Chamberlain Vocational Kigh School ases its 


photography department to let the people know! 


a PUBLICITY is one of voca- 
tional education’s crying needs 
in order to gain more community 
understanding and cooperation. At 
Chamberlain we have worked on the 
various techniques familiar to us 
all, but this year we began a very 
ambitious project. Three years ago, 
Daniel Martin, the Photography 
Shop Instructor, began to think and 
plan for a movie made by Chamber- 
lain students about the work done 
in our many shops. He reasoned 
that even in having a complete tour 
of the building with a well informed 
guide you can only hope to see a 
fragmentary sample of each shop 
and in hearing talks about vocational 
education you miss the concrete 
evidence of the benefits of this edu- 
cation, which is the work produced. 
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Photos and material from 
Chamberlain Vocational High 


School, Washington, D. C. 


Assigned to producing the yearbook 
for three years, the shop became 
expert at selecting the most repre- 
sentative shots of each shop opera- 
tion. 

This year the shop decided to 
make the much talked of dream be- 
come an actuality. They were very 
discouraged, however, to get a com- 
mercial estimate of $10,000 cost for 
the making of a similar production. 
They produced the 33-minute 
color film with a sound track for 
$450 plus many extra school hours 


_and many weekends of endless work, 


. . . . 
Shooting, developing, arranging and 


editing; but they had no labor cost 
and each student was as generous 
as the instructor in giving us free 
time. The actual “shooting” and 
revising took about four months and 
‘the boys covered some five hundred 
miles of traveling, even though most 
of the 1500 feet of film was shot 
at. the school location. It was a tre- 
smendous undertaking for a student 
group, as they well realized by the 
time it was finished. The movie is 
called ““The Chamberlain Story” and 
begins with the student narrator ask- 
ing “Where in the world are you 
going?” 

The movie, which is both infor- 
mational and promotional, was de- 
signed to be shown to prospective 
students, to P.T.A.’s, civic groups, 
and over television. It has already 
been shown to a number of junior 
high school groups and has caused 
a great deal of enthusiasm and new 
interest in vocational work, espe- 
cially since it was an actual shop 
production. The fact it is done in 
color has added immeasurably to its 
attractiveness. The school is plan- 
ning to keep a record of every place 
that it is shown, and plans a full 
schedule of showing for next year. 
Perhaps the group will attempt to 
revise certain parts of it next year, 
and may make a new sound track; 
for part of its value is its up-to-date 
appearance, as well as its novel ap- 
proach. As vocational teachers, it 
stands for us as an excellent example 
of the kind of inviting publicity that 
we should all be creating for our 
schools. 
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THE REWARDS AND 
METHODS EXPECTED OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATIO?! 


(Continued from page 21) 


And may I add my personal point 
that I hope we can revise the law so 
as to reestablish employer and labor 
effective administrative control in 
vocational education. 


The second recommendation 
adopted by the Federation conven- 
tion is: 

“That we recommend to state fed- 
erations ity central bodies that 
steps be taken by thém_to_have 





to_reorient ourselves to the funda- 
menta create ublic voca- 
tional training and _ so_successtully 
developed it in the past, that we en- 
deavor_to return t da- 
mentals loneer ropo- 
nents of vocational education. 











I refer to the philosophy of men 
like Arthur Holder, James Duncan, 
Frank Morrison, Frank Duffie, Sam- 
uel Gompers, and William Green. It 
was also of this sort of a thought 
and type of national state vocational 
education system that the founder of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
the revered Samuel Gompers, prayed 


as he drew his last breath on thi 
earth, “God bless our American jy, 
stitutions. May they grow better day 
by day.” 

He was thinking of the [utug 
development of our country’s jp, 
stitutions, among them vocation,| 
training, the institution of vom 
tional training he had done so mug 
to create in this country. May I as 
you, in conclusion, will you not dy 
your utmost to see his dreams estab. 
lished? What will you do to mak 
the days that come grow better and 
better in this great essential field of 
our society? 








schools require practical working ex- 


er] S three years 
of any person employed to teach a 
“ subj 
“Third, that we advise our state 
federation and city central bodies to 


arrange in cooperation with the 


other civic bodies for state wide and 














city wide conferences to evaluate the 

resent status of mental and achieve- 
ment tests and the role they play in 
shaping general school policy as we 
as the adjustment of the individua] 
child. 


“Fourth, that steps be taken to 

















present to community civic bodies 





the importance _o izing the 
social contribution made_ by _all 
workers whether manual or non; 
manual and the developin 
an those_w ibute 
to_the social good through_ their 
work. 








“We are happy to report that a 
very significant step has been taken 
to recognize the importance of voca- 
tional education as equal to college 
education in the value of its con- 
tribution to the national safety. Due 
largely to the effective work of the 
American Federation of Labor, ,ap- 
rrenti Li sential industries 
are now to be granted deferment as 


well as students in the academic 
fields. 


“We are also pleased to report 
that the new G. I. bill for veterans 
of Korea will protect our members 
from the extortions and dishonest 
practices to which they were pre- 
viously subjected under the old bill 
and will at the same time give them 
the opportunity to use their G. I. 
educational grants for training for a 
non-academic job as well as for aca- 
demic study.” 


May I in conclusion plead for us 
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“One of Our Outstanding 
Pieces 


L. J. Sitterlee, Head of Dept. of Elec- 
trical Technology, Institute of Applied 
Arts and Sciences, State University 
of New York, says: ‘‘We feel that the 
small G-E dynamometer is poten- 
tially one of our outstanding pieces 
of equipment. We are able to demon- 
strate principles that are usually 
done on machines costing much 
more. It is small, compact, and ver- 
satile. 


‘““By using a variety of motor mounts 
we are able to test quickly, and 
accurately, any type fractional-horse- 
power motor. Since the instruments 
and load are mounted on the dyna- 
mometer frame, the auxiliary equip- 
ment is reduced to a minimum. The 
self-contained dynamometers are 


of Equipment!” 


4 


Department head 
praises low-cost 
_ G-E Fractional-Horse- 


power Dynamometer 


ideally suited for small motor repaif 
shops as well as laboratories.” 


Use the G-E fractional-horsepow?! 
dynamometer to: 


@ Analyze motor and generator char 
acteristics 4 
@Check performance of units buil! 
by students 
@Study principles and uses of 4: 
namometers ; 
@ Determine starting and maximua 
running torques ss 
For further information on this 
versatile, packaged, low-cost unl 
contact your nearby G-E represent? 
tive today, or write for Bulletit 
GEC-635A. General Electric 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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@ Grace M. Butterfield, Coordinator of 
Academic Subjects, New York City Voca- 
tional High Schools, issued a 9-page report 
of her participation in the 1952 AVA Con- 
vention to the New York City Board of 
Education. 

In a covering letter to Dr. William Jan- 
sen, Superintendent of Schools, Miss Butter- 
field said: 

“I wish to express my appreciation of 
the opportunity extended to me by the 
Board of Superintendents to attend the 
annual convention of the American Voca- 
tional Association in Boston... . 


“At the first AVA meeting I attended 
(Miami), I urged representation for the 
general subjects at annual conferences of 
the AVA. The following year (Minne- 
apolis), the first meeting concerning gen- 
eral subjects was included in the program. 

“This year, in Boston, three separate 
meetings concerned with the general sub- 
jects convened. These were sponsored, re- 
spectively, by the AVA, the National Coun- 
cil of Local Administrators of Vocational 
and Practical Arts Education, and the 
Trade and Industrial Division of the 
Association. 


“Judging from a recent statement in the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, as well as 
from the enthusiastic interest in these 
meetings, it should be reasonable to assume 
that representation for the general subjects 
will be a permanent feature of annual con- 
vention programs of the AVA... .” 


@ The Oklahoma Vocational Associa- 
tion proudly announces 100 per cent OVA- 
AVA membership in their trade and indus- 
trial education division. 


In addition to signing up all teachers and 
supervisors in trade and industrial reim- 
bursed programs in Oklahoma and _ all 
resident students enrolled for trade and 
industrial education degrees at Oklahoma 
A & M, OVA has also formed an official 
section for industrial arts teachers. This 
new group already claims 41 members. 


Trade and industrial educators in Okla- 
homa who pooled efforts to achieve this 
goal include the local supervisors in Tulsa; 
M. J. Ruley, Oklahoma City; L. V. Bal- 
lard, Bartlesville; Virgil Huston, Sand 
Springs; C. C. Jelks, Muskogee; C. E. Paul, 
Ponca City; C. E. Pickel, J. E. Yancey, 
Shawnee; and the members of the state staff 
and the teacher training departments at 
Oklahoma A & M College and Langston 
University. 

* * * 


@ The Georgia Vocational Association 
has issued Volume 1, Number 1, of their 
new GVA News. This 4-page, newspaper 
style quarterly has Mrs. Bernice McCullar 
as Editor, and Mrs. Jessie Kitchens as As- 
sistant Editor. It is printed by students in 
the Printing Division of the Macon Voca- 
tional School under the supervision of M. 
L. Tyre, instructor, and Grady R. Hatfield, 
assistant instructor. 


AVA‘s President Martha Creighton Feted 


tie 


Martha Creighton, Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Va., and 1953 Presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Inc., was honored for her election to 
this latter post by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Virginia Vocational Association 
and Virginia State Department of Educa- 
tion consultants with a@ testimonial dinner 
at the Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, 
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on January 17. Shown above, left to right 
are: Dr. Dowell J. Howard, Virginia State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; Mrs. 
M. D. Mobley, wife of AVA‘s Executive Sec- 
retary; Martha Creighton, AVA’s 1953 
President; |. B. Pittman, President, Vir- 
ginia Vocational Association; Mrs. Dowell 
J. Howard; and Dr. M. D. Mobley, AVA‘s 
Executive Secretary; at the Richmond, 
Virginia, dinner for Martha Creighton. 


@ Special plans are being made for the 
fifth Annual International Business Edu- 
cation Conference, to be held at the 
University of North Dakota in Grand Forks, 
June 3 to 5. 

This conference will be attended by 
teachers from North Dakota, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and Canada. Several who 
will be attending their fifth annual con- 
ference will receive special recognition. 

T. James Crawford, School of Business, 
Indiana University, and nationally known 
author of typewriting textbooks, will dem- 
onstrate better teaching methods in type- 
writing. Robert E. Slaughter, Vice President, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, specialist in bookkeeping 
and general business, will discuss methods 
and materials for these subjects. Cecil E. 
Stanley, Nebraska State Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education and President of the 
National Association of State Supervisors of 
Distributive Education, will discuss part- 
time cooperative training in distributive 
education. 

Arrangements are being made to show 
the new Gregg film series for teaching 
shorthand. Discussions of each subject 
area in business education will be led by 
panels composed of conference staff mem- 
bers and teachers attending the conference. 
Book exhibits and business machines dem- 
onstrations will also be featured. 

Inquiries concerning the conference may 
be addressed to either Dorothy L. Travis, 
Assistant Professor of Education, or O. M. 
Hager, State Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. 


* * * 


@ The 1953 North Atlantic Regional 
Conference for supervisors and _ teacher 
trainers of agricultural education will be 
held at the Hotel Barbizon-Plaza, New York, 
N. Y., April 7-10. 


* * * 


@ The Silver Anniversary Convention of 
the Michigan Industrial Education So- 
ciety will be held in Grand Rapids April 
16, 17, and 18. Cleve Rossman, H. J. 
Van Westrienen, Gilbert Seeley, John L. 
Fierer, Cornelius Spain, Andrew Luff, and 
Jack T. Duvall are arranging the program. 
Paul Shilling is arranging for commercial 
and educational exhibits. Current MIES 
President is Dr Joseph Giachino, Head, 
Vocational Education Department, Western 
Michigan College. 

* 


* * 


@ Industrial Arts and the Community 
Needs is the theme for the spring confer- 
ence of the Connecticut Industrial Arts 
Association, to be held at the Connecticut 


Teachers College, New Britain, April 17 
and 18. 


Conventions 
Coming up... 


Distributive Education Clubs of America, 
Columbus, O., March 8-10. 

California Industrial Education Association, 
Santa Barbara, March 20-21. 

Tennessee Vocational Association, Nashville, 
March 27. 

South Carolina Vocational 
Spartanburg, March 27. 

Illinois Vocational Association, 
March 26-28. 

New York State Vocational and Practical 
Arts Association, New York, April 23-25. 

Ninth Anual Eastern Seaboard Apprentice- 
ship Conference, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth, N. H., May 27-29. 

Georgia Vocational Association, 
June 11-12. 


Association, 


Peoria, 


Macon, 
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HE GROWS TREES 
FOR TOMORROW 


Some FFA boys raise livestock. Some 
specialize in grain crops. Others go in for 
poultry. 

Laddie Apley, 17-year-old Elma, Wash- 
ington high school senior is different. In 
fact, Laddie Apley is a real Tree Farmer, 
with his woodland certified in the forest 
industry-sponsored American Tree Farm 
System. He is the first FFA tree farmer in 
Grays Harbor, the county where the na- 
tional program began 11 years ago. 

Laddie became interested in tree farm- 
ing a couple of years ago during a demon- 
stration tour organized by the local Soil 
Conservation Service. Young Apley de- 
cided then and there that woodland im- 
provement would be his Future Farmers 
of America project. 

He couldn’t have made a wiser choice. 
His father, an employee of the Simpson 
Logging Company railroad, owns a 160- 
acre farm southeast of Elma. It contains 
some the best tree-growing land in America, 
capable of producing 1,500 board feet of 
timber per acre a year. 

SCS Forester William J. Sauerwein drew 
up a management plan for the property 
and Laddie Apley started to work. Much 
of the Tree Farm was stocked with trees 
25 to 55 years old. Most of them grow 4 
feet taller each year. 

Young Apley has done thinning, pruning 
and weeding. Cedar shakes he made from 
salvage logs found on the property have 
gone into new farm buildings. Last win- 
ter he planted 1,000 Douglas fir seedlings 
in open spots where natural reproduction 
was slow. He trapped mountain beaver 
that were eating his tender young firs. 

One acre of the Tree Farm has been set 
aside as a demonstration plot where young 
Apley thins and prunes trees according to 
improvement practices. 

His chief worry is fire. However, the 
protection system in the area is good and 
the industry-encouraged Keep Washington 
Green campaign keeps the public alert to 
the dangers of fire in the woods. 

Like other FFA boys around the country, 
Laddie Apley expects to have his farming 
operations interrupted by military service, 
but he’s philosophical about it. 

“If I’m lucky I'll be back here when I’m 
25,” he says, “this timber will need some 
heavy thinning by then.” 
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Epitor’s Note: The following is reprinted 
from the January 16th edition of WoMEN’s 
Wear DAILy. 

Retailers have to cooperate more fully 
with local vocational school agencies if 
they hope to meet their future employment 
needs. 

This was one of the highlights of yester- 
day afternoon’s NRDGA session on dis- 
tributive education and the challenge it 
faces. Speakers who noted that such pro- 
grams have made significant postwar strides 
but at the same time are in need of more 
extensive development, included John C. 
Lhotka, in charge of executive training at 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Samuel W. Caplan, 
associate professor of Distributive Educa- 
tion at Temple University, and Dr. Joseph 
Strobel, Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education, U. S. Office of Education. 

In outlining the support which the Sears 
Foundation has given vocational schools 
with strong distributive education courses, 
Mr. Lhotka commented that a total of 64 
model retail units had already been donated 
to selected schools. These model units 
were first given out in 1943 to a Seattle 
high school. However, he added that while 
significant strides have been made in this 
field, he regretted that retailing has lagged 
in providing vocational training for pros- 
pective employees, when compared to other 
industries. : 

He added that Sears supports educational 
programs of this nature because they are 
not only acts of good citizenship but are 
also evidences of good business sense. Cit- 
ing the needs of his own organization, he 
commented that they employed 219,000 per- 
sons before Christmas last year. 


Exact Science 
Samuel W. Caplan, Temple University, 
highlighted the theme in his address that 
retailing is becoming an exact science and 
offers an attractive career for youngsters. 
Mr. Caplan gave a variety of reasons to 
support this thesis, including the follow- 


ing: Retailing offers one of the largest fields 
for careers in the country; it has a larger 
proportion of the executive personnel (one 
to about every 10); it offers a high level 
of pay after a few years of training; it 
offers a variety of jobs, as many as 400) in 
a large store; it is attractive to those who 
like to work with people; it offers special 
career opportunities for women; and it is 
developing into a definite profession. 


However, Mr. Caplan stated that a model 


_Tetail unit is as necessary to vocational 


preparation in salesmanship as a machine 
shop and other laboratories are to voca 
tional industrial training. He supple- 
mented this observation with a series of 
slides illustrating the operation of model 
retail units in a number of distributive edu- 
cation classrooms in Pennsylvania schools, 
The majority of successful operations of 
this sort, he noted, used conference types 
of seating for pupils, with Some operating 
with movable desks to permit maximum 
utilization of space for displays, selling 
demonstration, etc. 


Continuous Career Building 

In the final address of the session, Dr. 
Strobel expressed the belief that distributive 
education and training should be planned 
along the lines of a continuous career 
building program. Furtherance of | this 
goal, he noted, would require closer co- 
operation between stores and schools. At 
present, one of the major obstacles in the 
path of widening acceptance of distribu- 
tive education programs is the general level 
of apathy most high school students have 
to selling occupations. 

Citing the results of a recently completed 
survey, he revealed that sales occupations 
ranked low in prestige in the minds of a 
consumer group surveyed. <A _ better and 
bigger public relations job, he concluded, 
will have to be undertaken if retail oper- 
ations can hope to have an adequate supply 
of employees coming into their ranks. 


Auto mechanics students at Union High School, Needles, California, work in coopera: 
tion with the state highway patrol! in making detailed inspections of all cars that 
pass through the Needles Safety Lane. Instructor Leonard Rudges reports that the 


program was developed cooperatively by the school, the Chamb 


City, and the highway patrol. 





of C ce, the 


Reduction of highway accidents is the program’s goal. 
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Gov. Robert F. Kennon of Louisiana (left) presents Jimmy Dillon with a Louisiana 
colonel’s commission after the 20-year-old college junior was elected the first national 
Future Farmers of America President from Louisiana. State Superintendent of Public 
Education Shelby M. Jackson, founder of the first Lovisiana FFA chapter in 1929 while 


a vocational education teacher, 


@ The first award of a new Durametallic 
Corporation scholarship to a junior or 
senior student in the vocational, industrial 
and technical education department at 
Western Michigan College has just been 
completed. 

Robert Strayer. a senior who will grad- 
uate in June, won the first elimination and 
will receive $250 for the second semester 
of this school year. The award annually 
totals $500 and will be given each semester 
by the Kalamazoo firm. 

‘Strayer first entered Western as a 2-year 
student, taking work in machine shop. At 
the end of that time his desires and his 
grades were enough to permit him to pur- 
sue work towards a bachelor of science 
degree, adding a minor in industrial super- 
vision. 

In addition to going to school, he is also 
employed part-time by the J. A. Richard 
Company in Kalamazoo, putting to use the 
classroom knowledge he is acquiring. 

R. D. Hall, president of the Durametallic 
Corp., Dr. Joseph Giachino, Head of the 
Vocational Department at Western and 
three members of the faculty made the final 
selection 


* * * 


@ Apprentice and occupational extension 
training needs have been anticipated in 
connection with the construction of an air 
base at Plattsburg, N. Y. 

The Plattsburg Board of Education ap- 
proved the organization and conduction 
of classes of suitable nature. Carl Sorenson, 
Superintendent of Schools, assigned George 
Carroll, Director of Adult Education, to 
work closely with the building trades union 
in selecting teachers and planning courses. 
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looks on as the 


special award is presented. 
@ Guidance of students is an integral part 
of all effective teaching not an_ isolated 
specialty in the field of education, Dr. Ro- 
bert Hoppock, Professor of Education at 
New York University, told 1000 of South 
Carolina’s prospective teachers in a talk at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C., Feb- 
ruary 17. 


Dr. Hoppock spoke on Guidance Aspects 
of Classroom Teaching during the 1-day 
conference on guidance in education which 
is sponsored annually by Winthrop College 
and the Guidance Services of the South 
Carolina State Department of Education. 


A specialist in vocational guidance at 
NYU, Dr. Hoppock stressed that “one 
simply cannot teach without doing guid- 
ance.” 


“Teachers should be responsible for and 
should be held accountable for those 
aspects of guidance which are inherently a 
part of all good teaching,” he added. “At 
the same time, they should not be expected 
to lower the quality of their teaching in 
order to take on extra activities which 
could better be assigned to trained coun- 
selors. 


“We must get rid of the idea that our 
schools exist primarily to screen applicants 
for college entrance or applicants for em- 
ployment,” he concluded. “The primary 
function of education is not to grade stu- 
dents like so many big and little apples. 
The primary function of education is to 
find out what students want and need to 
learn and to help them learn it, enjoyably 
and affectively, at whatever pace they can 
travel, up to whatever level of achievement 
they can reach.” 


Senator Carlson Re-introduces 
FFA Stamp Bill 


Senator Frank Carlson, Kansas, has re- 
introduced Bill S-797 to provide for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the Future Farmers of 
America. In commenting on the FFA, on 
the floor of the Senate, Friday, February 
6, Senator Carlson said: 

“The Future Farmers of America is a 
great organization of American young men. 
Through my work as Governor of the State 
of Kansas and of the Congress, I know 
intimately of the splendid work this organi- 
zation is doing through the schools in our 
nation and in the communities of my own 
state of Kansas Its primary aim is the 
development of agricultural leadership, co- 
operation, citizenship, and patriotism. It 
develops the confidence of farm boys and 
young men in themselves and their work. 
It creates within these young men an intel- 
ligent choice of farming occupations and 
nurtures a love of country life. The Future 
Farmers of America is a practical organiza- 
tion. It teaches a boy to be the best judge 
of a dairy cow or the best tractor mechanic. 
But even more important than that, these 
young men learn what is good for our 
country and to hold the line against those 
things which are detrimental to our 
country. A Future Farmer believes that he 
lives in the greatest country in the world 
and that he should share in the responsibili- 
ties of keeping it that way. He realizes 
that he must work for what he gets and 
that to be a good citizen he must respect 
the rights of others; he is proud to be an 
American. 

“One thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
three is the 25th anniversary of the found- 
ing of this great American organization. It 
is on the basis of the principles on which 
it stands and of the practical lessons learned 
by our young men that I am introducing 
this bill providing for the issuance of a 
commemorative stamp in honor of the 25th 
anniversary of the founding of the Future 
Farmers of America.” 


* * * 


@ New Rochelle High School in New York 
State has established a loan fund for voca- 
tional students under the direction of Co- 
ordinator Edward J. Fitzgerald. Purpose 
of the fund is to lend money to students 
who need materials, tools, equipment, and 
personal uniforms for shopwork. All loans 
are approved by a board of directors, re- 
payable at a time agreed upon, and bear 
interest only in event of default. 
Contributions to the fund by the PTA 
were increased by private donations and 
profits from articles sold by students. 


* * +. 


@ Appreciation of his interest in and sup- 
port of distributive education was offered 
to Wade G. McCargo, President, National 
Retail Dry Goods Association in resolutions 
adopted at the North Atlantic Regional 
Conference of Distributive Education, held 
in New York City, January 26-28. 

Unanimously adopted, the slate of re- 
solutions prepared by Estelle Phillips, 
Joseph Ervin, Helen. O’Donnell, and Bil- 
lings G. Burlingame also offered special 
thanks to Dr. G. Henry Richert, U. S. Office 
of Education; Dr. Walter Shaw, U. S. Office 
of Education; Dr. Michael Walsh, Rhode 
Island State Commissioner of Education; 
Dr. John R. Miles, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; and Dr. M. D. Mobley and his staff, 
American Vocational Association, for inter- 
est and support. 
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PLASTICS 


and Supplies 

Schools in every state of the Na- 
tion use us as their principal source 
of supply. 

We are a leader in the Plastics 
field. Write for free list of plas- 
tics, materials, and supplies. Our 
prices are lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N. Grand Bivd., St. Lovis 7, Mo. 


“O LIV E R" Oilstone 


=» Tool Grinder 


Good work demands sharp 
tools. And the easiest way 
for students to keep their 
plane bits, chisels, knives, 
etc. sharp is with an 
“Oliver’’ Tool Grinder. Has 
coarse and fine oilstones, 
emery wheel, tool rest, and 
adjustable tilting tool rest 
table fitted with holder for 
parallel grinding. Also has 
emery cone and _ leather 























stropping wheel. 
Write for Bulletin 585 
Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





THE 


STOUT INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 


, oe 
1953 


JUNE 15 - JULY 24 
Six Weeks 


Graduate ae 
Undergraduate 


Programs 


Industrial Education 
Home Economics 
Family Life Education 
Vocational Education 
Liberal Arts 

Driver Education 


An Outstanding Visiting Faculty 
Excellent housing e At the gate- 
way to the famous recreational 
area — The Wisconsin Indian 
Head Country. 


Send for Summer Session Bulletin 
Director of Summer Session 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 
ee 
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FORD POSTS ‘53 AWARDS 


Ford Motor Company has posted $45,000 
in awards to be given to junior and senior 
high school craftsmen in the 7th annual 
Industrial Art Awards competition. 


Rule books and entry blanks have been 
mailed to 55,000 industrial arts teachers and 
others interested in developing mechanical 
skills among American youth. 


Winners will be announced in July at 
Greenfield Village, Dearborn, Michigan. 
Cash prizes, gold pins for outstanding 
achievement, and merit awards will go to 
1,562 competitors. 


In September, the 30 top awards winners 
and their teachers will be guests of Ford 
Motor Company for 3 days of sight-seeing 
and entertainment in Dearborn, Detroit 
and nearby places of interest. 


This year’s competition will be divided 
into 13 divisions—mechanical drawing, 
wrought metal, patternmaking and ne 
ing, plastics, machine shop, woodworking, 
electrical, architectural drawing, printing, 
leather, ceramics, model and an open divi- 
sion. 


Entries will be shown at Henry Ford 
Museum, Dearborn, to thousands of sight- 
seers who visit there, and in August and 
September prize winners will be shown at 
the Chicago Museum of Science and In- 
dustry during the National Industrial Arts 
Awards Fair. 


The competition is open to students 
under 21 in grades 7 through 12 of any 
public, private or parochial school. Pro- 
jects must be a part of their regular work 
in shop, drawing or printing courses. 


* * * 


Montana’‘s Governor Aronson 
Proclaims “FFA Week” 


The following is the complete proclama- 
tion of Montana’s Governor, the Honorable 
J. Hugo Aronson, who announced the week 
of February 21 as Montana Future Farmer 
Week. 

WHEREAS, the future progress and 
prosperity of Montana is dependent to a 
great degree upon the skills and efforts of 
those citizens who operate the many farms 
of the State; and 

WHEREAS, the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica organization is composed of boys who 
are studying vocational agriculture in pub- 
lic secondary schools as preparation for 
careers in farming; and 

WHEREAS, the major purposes of the 
Future Farmers of America organization are 
to develop leadership, encourage coopera- 
tion, promote good citizenship, teach sound 
methods of farming and inspire patriotism 
among the members; and 

WHEREAS, Montana now has 60 active 
chapters of the organization, with more 
than 2,000 presently active members and 
more than 10,000 former members; and 

WHEREAS, the members of the Future 
Farmers of America perform valuable com- 
munity services and provide important 
leadership in developing our agricultural 
economy and in building a better State; 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, J. HUGO 
ARONSON, Governor of the State of 
Montana, do hereby proclaim the week, be- 
ginning February 21, as 

MONTANA FUTURE FARMER WEEK 
and urge all citizens to take notice of the 
many contributions of the Future Farmers 
to our State and to encourage in every pos- 
sible way the further growth of this splen- 
did organiaztion for our farm youth. 

J. HUGO ARONSON, Governor 





From the 
Office of Education 


The Commissioner’s Advisory Com. 
mittee for the further development and 
improvement of vocational education con- 
sidered the broad aspects of vocational edu- 
cation at their first meeting on January 
28, 29, and 30. Chief state school officers 
and state directors of vocational education 
discussed the historical setting of the pro- 
gram and changes in American life having 
an impact on its further development 
before attempting to define a concept for 
this mid-century period. The group re. 
viewed principles of operation which have 
proven to be sound throughout the years 
and identified some of the problems affect- 
ing the further development of the pro- 
gram. It is apparent that specific problems 
are to be considered at later meetings. 
The next meeting is scheduled for April 
8, 9, and 10 in Washington when the 
committee expects to select a permanent 
chairman. 





1954 budget requests are _ being 
readied by the Vocational Division for re- 
view and consideration of Dr. Earl J. Mc- 
Grath, Commissioner of Education, and 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency. Business 
and industrial leaders ag\pointed by the 
Administrator as consultants have studied 
budgets, grants to States, personnel, and 
other program details as a preparatory step 
to the hearings to be.scheduled at an early 
date by the appropriating committees of 
the Congress. 

* * 

Laurence Borosage, newly appointed 
Chief of the Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion Branch, plans to give top priority to 
the development of a plan for the appraisal 
of practices and procedures within the 
Trade and Industrial Branch. N. B. Giles 
will serve as chairman of a committee 
charged with the responsibility of propos- 
ing a plan to study Federal-State relations. 
It is anticipated that additional committees 
will be appointed and that by the latter 
part of March a workable plan will get 
underway to carry out a full-scale appraisal. 
The leadership functions of the Branch will 
receive major .attention throughout the 
study. : 


Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, told 
business leaders attending the 42nd Annual 
Convention of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association in New York City on 
January 15 that distributive education's 
greatest challenge and opportunity was to 
make high school youth aware of the vast 
opportunities for employment in the dis- 
tributive occupations and to initiate a con- 
tinuing career-building program. In pre- 
senting a 4-point program, the Assistant 
Commissioner emphasized the need for 
closer working relations between  scliools 
and employers concerned with the further 
development of distribution within our 
economy and the further development of 
young people who might one day provide 
a portion of its leadership. To be most 
effective the program needs to be coopera 
tive in its methods, personal in nature, 
continuing in character, and career-building 
in scope. It should be individually planned 
to aid each trainee to advance from where 
he is to where he wants to be and socially 
career-minded youth from where they ate 
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With President Eisenhower, left to right are: Jimmy Dillon, Louisiana, National President of the Future Farmers of America; 
Bill Sorem, Minnesota, Vice President, Central Region; Jimmy Willis, South Carolina, Student Secretary; Fred Reed, Jr., Arkansas, 
Vice President, Southern Region; Donald R. Travis, Nevada, Vice President, Pacific Region; and Malcolm Ellis, Maine, Vice Presi- 


dent North Atlantic Region. 


to where they are needed and ought to 
be. State and local leaders of distributive 
education attended the convention with 


delegates from the nation’s retail establish- 
ments, 
* 7. * 


Student officers of the Future Farm- 
ets of America had a picture taken with 
President Eisenhower, completed plans 
for the 25th anniversary celebration 
vith Dr. W. T. Spanton, and then began 
a2 weeks’ public relations tour of New 
York City, Schenectady, Pittsburgh, 
Akron, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Ra- 
tine, and Milwaukee. The boys ad- 
dressed business and industrial leaders 
cooperating with the FFA through the 
oundation program in each city and 
completed the tour with H. B. Swanson 
and John Farrar of the Vocational Di- 
‘sion on February 23. 


Five leading French educators are now 
pending two months in the United States 
‘udying home economics programs in 
higher institutions as an outgrowth of 
work done in France in 1951 by Beulah 
Coon, Home Economics Consultant for 
Mudies and Research. Miss Coon worked 
with the International Education Division 
of the Office of Education and with the 
Department of State to make arrangements 
or these leaders to come to this country. 
uring March and April they will visit 
colleges training home economists, a State 
department of education, and secondary 
“hools where homemaking education is 
aught. Miss Coon will accompany the 


MARCH, 1953 


group on some of their visits and will 
work with them throughout their study to 
help them interpret their observations. 


Alta Lee and Beulah Coon of the 
Home Economics Education Branch con- 
ducted an inter-state conference on prob- 
lems of supervision in Memphis, Tennessee, 
in January. Thirty-one persons from 8 
southern states discussed ways of evaluating 
the effectiveness of supervisory procedures. 
Home economists in attendance worked to 
clarify their beliefs about the role of 
supervision in an effective homemaking 
program and set up some research to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of supervision in the 
light of their goals. Miss Coon and Miss Lee 
will continue working with the conferees 
by correspondence and in further field 
Visits. 

* * * 


Mrs. Zxlema Price is on leave from 
her duties as State NHA adviser in Mis- 
sissippi and a member of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education teaching staff at Alcorn 
A. and M. College, to work for three 
months as a member of the Vocational 
Division staff and to assist especially with 
the program of the New Homemakers of 
America. She will work in the field with 
NHA advisers and chapters and assist the 
headquarters staff in making plans for the 
Eighth Annual NHA Convention to be held 
in Prairie View, Texas, in May. 

* * * 


The publications program of the 
Division is due for a shake-up. A study 


The boys presented President Eisenhower with a copy of their new magazine, The Future Farmer. 


group recommended a continuing Publica- 
tions Committee to advise the Assistant 
Commissioner and to assume certain re- 
sponsibilities in facilitating the prepara- 
tion, scheduling, production, budgeting, 
and review of the right kind of publica- 
tions in a desirable sequence. James H. 
Pearson, coordinator of instructional field 
service, will head up the newly appointed 
publications committee, with Bernice Mal- 
lory, Louise Moore, G. Henry Richert, Her- 
bert Swanson of the Vocational Division 
serving as members. Dr. R. L. Hunt, of the 
Publications Service of the Office of Edu- 


cation, will serve as technical adviser and 
consultant. 
+ * o 


The FFA National Board of Trustees 
met with Dr. William Spanton and 72 
donors of the FFA Foundation in Wash- 
ington on January 26. Mr. Roger Kyes, 
former Vice-President of the General 
Motors Corporation and now Deputy Secre- 
tary of the Department of Defense, served 
as chairman of the sponsoring committee, 


reporting a budget of $193,000 for the cur- 
rent year. 





A New Group Craft | Medinen 


ee 


Here’s the new medium for 

group instruction. Ideal for 

self expression. Makes many 

useful gifts from inexpensive dime store glass- 

ware. Miracle etching cream etches designe 
on glass in just 3 minutes. Handy kits of materials from 
$1.35 to $2.89. At your dealer free folders avail. or write: 


ETCHALL, INC., COLUMBIA 10, MO. 
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George H. 
Spearman, former 
Associate Professor 
of Industrial Edu- 
cation at San Jose 
State College, Cali- 
fornia, has left the 
United States for 
Philippines on an 
assignment with the 
Mutual Security 
Agency. 

Mr. Spearman 
will counsel voca- 
tional educators in 
Mindanao on pro- 
curement of equip- 
ment; its place- 
ment, use and 
maintenance. 

In addition to his affiliation with San 
Jose State College, Mr. Spearman also 
taught at Ohio State Univesrity, the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, and the University of 
California. 

+ * * 
Dr. Gordon 
Harrington has 
been appointed to 
the staff of the 
Connecticut State 
Department of 
Education as Con- 
sultant in Research. 
Dr. Harrington is 
a graduate of the 
Georgia Institute of 
Technology in Elec- 
trical Engineering. 
He received his 
* Ph.D. from Yale 
University in the 
i field of research. 
His most recent 
connection was with the Educational Re- 
search Corporation, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Xv 
When you walk 
into a hardware store 
for a screw driver... 
look for the Bridgeport 
display, with indestruct- 
ible Amberlite handles. 
From the complete as- 
sortment, select at least 
three—a regular driver, 
a screw-holding Sure 
Grip and a Phillips to 
fit cross slot screws. 
The handles are marked 
‘‘Bridgeport,’’ this 
means everything. 


LET IT BE 


The Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corp. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 





@ Hobart H. Sommers celebrated his 
fourth anniversary as Chicago’s Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in charge of 
Vocational Education on January 30. 

* * * 


@ Dr. Carsie Hammonds, Head of the 
Department of Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, is Acting Dean of the 
College of Education in the absence of 
Dr. Frank Dicky who is on sabbatical leave. 

* * * 


@ George L. Ramey has been named 
Director of the Mayo State Vocational 
School, Paintsville, Kentucky. Mr. Ramey 
has served as a shop instructor, teacher- 
coordinator, and itinerant instructor for the 
Mayo school. 

* * * 
@ Billings G. Burlingame has recently 
accepted a position with the New York 
State Bureau of Business and Distributive 
Education as Associate in Distributive 
Education. Mr. Burlingame is a graduate 
of Hartwick College with a Master’s De- 
gree from New York State College for 
Teachers. 

* * * 

@ Staley Berryman, Director of Voca- 
cational Education in Evansville, Indiana, 
presents a guidance program, consisting 
mainly of interviews, over radio station 
WGBF. 


Senator Walter F. George, vocational edu- 
cation’s great and good friend through the 
years, takes time out to visit vocational 
homemaking students in Georgia as they 
hold a Future Homemaker convention in 
his home town, where the Georgia Voca- 
tional Association erected a bronze bust in 
his honor on the courthouse square a few 
years ago. L. to r., the Senator, Mrs. 


@ Dennis H. Price, who served on th 
staff of the Department of Industrial F¢y. 
cation at Indiana State University sing 
1940, resigned recently to accept a )osition 
at the University of Cincinnati. Myr. Price 
who has also served as Editor of the indian, 
Industrial Education Association Bulletip 
for the past 10 years, has been replaced jp 
this post by Dr. Berry E. Morton. 4p 
active IIEA member for the past 3 yea 
Dr. Merton is a staff member in the De. 
partment of Industrial Education at Indj. 
ana State. 


They Visited U, ae 


The AVA office, during receni weeks 
was pleased to receive the following guests 
MALcoLM B. GALBREATH, Morrisville, N, Y: 
Mrs. R. L. JoHNson, Fairlawn, Ga.; Denis 
Barnes, London, England; T. E Hit, Dan 
ville, Va.; W. H. Cooper, Washington, D 
C.; J. WARREN Situ, Raleigh, N. C.; Jony 
A. McCartny, Trenton, N. J.; Joun | 
SEIDEL, Baltimore, Md.; G. HENRY RICcuerr, 
Washington, D. C.; Grorce Hurt, Texas 
L. C. Datton, New Mexico; A R. Bunczr, 
Denver, Colorado; Cart M. Hunmpnery, 
Missouri; CoLta D. Watson, Vermont; | 
Marion ApAms, Little Rock, Arkansas 
RaAtpH A. Howarp, Columbus, O., Marti 
CREIGHTON, Blacksburg, Va.; F. B. Cau 
Richmond, Va.; ARTHUR P. BarLey, Albu 
querque, N. M.; DouGLas W. Harris, San 
Marcos, Tex.; Lope M. CLark, Blooming. 
ton, Ind.; WiLtt1AM B. LoGANn, Columbus 
O; Dorotuy A. FAULKNER, Washington, D 
C.; RAYMOND MuvwnscH, Richmond, Va 
LouIsE BERNARD, Richmond, Va.; Georc 
PLANT, Washington, D. C.; and Dr. Josery 
R. SrroseL, Washington, D. C. 


George, Mrs. J. M. Barber, State Advise’ 
for the Georgia FHA and Past Presider! 
of the Georgia Vocational Association, De 
Loyce Strickland of Moultrie, President of 
the Georgia FHA, Inez Wallace, Stat 
Supervisor of Vocational Homemakinj 
Education, and Emily Woodward, founde! 
of the Georgia Press Institute and Poi 
President of the Georgia Press Associatio" 
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PAMPHLETS 


Moderns Make Money Behave. Institute 
of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1952. 16 pages, free. 

This pamphlet for home _ economics 
classes is available free in classroom quan- 
tities. 

* x * 

How to Get Along With Others, by 
Bernice L. Neugarten. Science Research As- 
sociates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, 
10, Ill., 1953. 40 pages, 40 cents. 


* * * 


Building Your Philosophy of Life, by T. 
V. Smith. Science Research Associates, Inc., 
57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, 10, Ill., 1953. 
40 pages, 40 cents. 


* * * 


Overcoming Prejudice, by Bruno Rettel- 
heim. Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, IIl., 1953. 48 
pages, 40 cents. 

* * 

Selecting and Instructing the Baby Sitter. 
New Jersey State Safety Council, 24 Brand- 
ford Place, Newark 2, N. J., 1952. 4 pages, 
free. 

* * * 


Career Service Opportunities in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Handbook No. 
45. U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 1952. 52 pages, 30 cents. 

. . * 


Cutting Costs in Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion. American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1201-16th St., N. W., Washing: 
ton 6, D. C., 1952. 19 pages, 25 cents. 

* * * 


Your Career Opportunities in Evansville 
Industry, by H. F. Williams, Jr. The Evans 
ville Manufacturers, Public Relations Divi 
sion, Evansville, Ill., 1952. 192 pages. 


* * * 


Directory of Film Evaluations for Teach- 
ers of Business Subjects, prepared by the 
Kappa Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon. Instruc- 
tional Materials Laboratory, Department of 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
1953. 72 pages, $1.00. 


AGRICULTURE 


_4 Handbook for Conducting FFA Meet- 
ings, by Kenneth Lee Russell. The Inter- 
state Printers & Publishers, Danville, 
Illinois, 1952. 64 pages. 

The result of the suggestions and co- 
operation of many teachers, this illustrated 


handbook closely follows Robert’s Rules of 
Order. 


BUSINESS 


Production Typing, by Ethel T. Bendixen 
and Helen Schneider Ricksen. The South- 
Western Publishing Company, 434 Broad- 

incinnati, Ohio, 1952. 117 pages, 


ction jobs, time goals, and basic 


a are offered in this book for ter- 
minal courses in typewriting. 


MARC:’, 1953 


Elements of Accounting, by J. High Jack- 
son. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1952. 
324 pages, $4.25 

A third edition, this elementary account- 
ing text introduces the subject through a 
simple balance sheet equation. Consider- 
able practice material is offered. 


DISTRIBUTIVE 


Small Business Management, prepared by 
the New York State Vocational and Prac- 
tical Arts Association. Delmar Publishers, 
Orange St. and Broadway, Albany 7, N. Y., 
1952. 213 pages, $2.25. 

A description of this text-workbook is 
offered by New York City’s Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools Morris E. Siegel, who 
states: 

“In response to the needs of those indi- 
viduals who might wish to operate a small 
business, the New York City High School 
Division instituted a course in vocational 
high schools for students interested in learn- 
ing the fundamentals of such an enterprise. 
Teachers and supervisors who had prompted 
the inception of this training, prepared the 
course of study and subsequently after 
adequate experimentation, developed the 
revised course as it appears in this publi- 
cation.” 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Evaluation in Home Economics, by Clara 
Brown Arny. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc, 
35 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y., 1953. 
378 pages, $4.00. 

A successor to Evaluation and Investiga- 
tion in Home Economics, published in 1941, 
material specifically related to research has 
been omitted in this book. With almost 
entirely new content, the part measure- 
ment may play in improving instruction 
and providing a basis for guidance and the 
evaluation of effectiveness is covered. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


28 Table Lamp Projects, by H. A. Menke. 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Ill., 1953. 78 pages, $2.50. 

Accurate, detailed drawings, suggestions 
for construction and photos of completed 
lamps are offered together with a brief his- 
tory of lamps. 











Use The Famous CROW Equipment 
For Teaching 


ELECTRICITY 


BASIC OR ADVANCED 


Write for free literature 


UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
Box 336C 
Vincennes, Indiana 

















New and 





Carpentry for the 
Building Trades 
New 2nd Edition 


Lair. New material dealing with modern 
construction, and methods. A 
complete new section on layout and site. 
Explains construction used in the ranch- 
type windows, and new 
methods of insulation and ventilation. Many 
new illustrations. Accompanied by a new 
Study Guide for Carpentry. 


materials, 


house, picture 


Machine Tool Operation, 
Part | 
New 4th Edition 


| Burghardt and Axelrod. Thoroughly re- 
| vised, describing the most modern machines, 
| and latest attachments and their uses in the 
| machine shop. Many chapters enlarged and 


some new chapters added. A new chapter 
on safety in the machine shop. 


Other Important Texts 


| General Metals—Feirer 


General Woodworking—Groneman 
Automotive Mechanics, 2nd Ed.—Crouse 


Automotive Workbooks—Crouse 
Electricity * Engines * Chassis * Tools 
Service and Trouble-shooting 


Mechanical Drawing, 5th Ed.—French and Svensen 


Problems in Mechanical Drawing, First and Second 
Courses—Levens and Edstrom 


Machine Shop Mathematics, 2nd Ed.—Axelrod 





McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 

















Here's what 
1.A.A. can 
do for you 


Win national and local 
recognition for Industrial 
Arts teachers 


Interest more people in the 
good work being done by 
teachers and students in 
Industrial Arts classes today! 


Here’s proof that 
it works 


Industrial Arts exhibits are doing 
more to build wider community 
relations between shop teachers and 
local citizens than any other idea 
ever introduced! These exhibits are 
modeled after Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s Industrial Arts Awards. In 
the Philadelphia area, a teacher 
organization spreading over five 
counties reports highly rewarding 
results from its work. Other groups, 
in Louisiana, Southwest Missouri, 
and California, to name a few, are 
reaping similar success! 


How to start your 
own Industrial 
Arts Fair 


To help get you started with your 
own organization, we’d be glad to 
furnish useful suggestions based on 
actual experience of current Indus- 
trial Arts exhibitors. For more in- 
formation, please mail this coupon. 





INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS AWARDS 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
2927 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 


Name __ 





Address 





City Zone___ State 
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TRADE & INDUSTRIAL 


A Guide to Audio-Visual Materials in 
Industrial and Labor Relations, by J. J. 
Jehring. New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., 1952. 56 pages, 25 
cents. 

This bulletin catalogues most of the 
films, filmstrips, recordings, and transcrip- 
tions in the field of industrial and labor 
relations of the last 10 years. 


* * * 


Industrial, Labor and Community Rela- 
tions, prepared by the New York State 
Vocational and Practical Arts Association. 
Delmar Publishers, Orange St., and Broad- 
way, Albany 7, N. Y., 1953. 174 pages; 
plastic bound, $2.75; clothbound, $3.75. 

This new material provides the means 
for much needed instruction in the areas 
of job and economic relations, as well as 
occupational, civic and citizenship funda- 
mentals vital to the preparation of youth 
for employment. Applications of this ma- 
terial are suggested for apprentice instruc- 
tion, industrial, vocational and technical 
educator, related programs, and occupa- 
tional and adult extension groups. 


* * * 


Basic Electronic Test Instruments, by 
Rufus P. Turner. Rinehart Books, Inc., 232 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1953. 
254 pages, $4.00. 

This book answers the need for an 
accurate, up-to-date treatise on test instru- 
ments in television, radio, and the general 
electronics field. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Vocations in Fact and Fiction, by Kathryn 
A. Haebich. American Library Association, 
Chicago 11, Illinois, 1952. 56 pages, $1.25. 

This annotated list of books is indexed 
under more than 200 vocational subject 
headings for use by librarians, counselors, 


GENERAL 


Vocational Training Directory of the 
United States, compiled by Nathan M. 
Cohen, 1434 Harvard St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 9, D. C. 138 pages, $2.25. 

Here is a compilation of about 3,900 
private, non-degree, semi-professional, tech- 
nical, and trade schools. Also included is 
a course index. 

* * * 


American School Curriculum. American 
Association of School Administrators, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
1953. 55 pages, $5.00. 

The 3lst AASA Yearbook is planned to 
help school systems and communities take 
advantage of research and experience for 
curriculum improvement. The core cur- 
riculum, the experience curriculum, the 
broad fields curriculum, and the subject 
curriculum are examined. 


* * * 


Common Errors in English, by Alexander 
M. Witherspoon. Barnes & Noble, Inc., 11 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1953. 344 
pages, $1.25. 

Hints on avoiding common errors in Eng- 
lish are covered in this No. 240 of the 
Everyday Handbook Series. 


The Yellow Book. Educational Bureau, 
Inc., 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl., 
1953. 500 pages, $19.50. 


This 24th edition is a classified directory 


of colleges and private schools in the 
United States and Canada. 











[= =McKnight Publications 

@ “HOW T0 
EVALUATE 
STUDENTS" 


By Dr. Henrietta Fleck. This 1953 
publication presents Evaluation as 
a part of the total teaching p-o- 
gram. Gives helps in understanding 
and appreciating individuals. Sug- 
gestions offered for securing infor- 
mation about various aspects of 
individual personality which are so 
vital to his development as a mature 
person. 13 Chapters. $1.00 


@ “UNDERSTANDING 
OURSELVES” 


By Helen Shacter. New edition. 
Personality development and mental 
hygiene. Emphasis placed on self 
adjustment and group living. $0.70 


@ “SELECTING AN 
OCCUPATION” 


By Prosser. Outlines methods of 
selecting an occupation. Gives stat- 
istics about types of jobs. Practice 
book included. $0.90 


Loe meKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Dept. 161, Market & Center Sts. 
Bloomington, Illinois 




















To fill a long-felt neudle 


HANDCRAFTS FOR 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


Moore-Hamburger-Kingzett 


Handbook of Practical Suggestions 
for Teachers. As a text for prepar- 
ing elementary school teachers, as 
a guide for in-service training, and 
as a source book for supervisors 
and teachers, Handcrafts for Ele- 
mentary Schools fills a_long-felt 
need. Particularly useful are the 
carefully worked out instructions 
for use of hand tools and the vari- 
ous crafts, the suggestions for or- 
ganizing a handcraft program and 
integrating it with the curriculum, 
the sound information on grade 
placement of processes and projects, 
and the abundance of classroom- 
proved projects. Illustrated. 


TD. C. Heath and 


Company 


Sales Offices: New York Chicago 


San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 
Home Office: Boston 
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